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General Eisenhower of Kansas 


¥ June, 1945, Dwight David Eisenhower, supreme commander of 

the allied armies in Europe, returned to the United States for the 
first time after the victory in Europe. As the executive who welded 
more than five million men and women into a unified force, and as 
a great general, he had received world acclaim. In London, Paris, 
Washington, New York, West Point and Kansas City the highest 
honors were bestowed upon him. On the 21st he came home for a 
visit with members of his family, including his mother and four 
brothers. He stayed in Abilene two days and was welcomed in a 
celebration that demonstrated the pride and affection of his fellow 
Kansans. 

On June 22 Abilene and Dickinson county held an old-fashioned, 
non-military, rural parade, featuring scenes and incidents of the Ab- 
ilene Eisenhower had known as a boy. In the afternoon he spoke 
in a park which has been named for him. 

The next day General Eisenhower visited with his family and 
that evening he returned East for a brief vacation. In July he re- 
turned to Europe, where on July 14 he dissolved supreme headquar- 
ters of the allied expeditionary force, and resumed his duties as su- 
preme commander of the American sector and American representa- 
tive on the allied control commission for Germany. 


Excerpts From Recent SPEECHES 


Winston Churchill has described General Eisenhower as a “cre- 
ative, constructive and combining genius.’ No soldier ever re- 
turned from war in greater glory or with the gratitude of so many 
lands and peoples. Unlike many heroes of history, his conduct since 
V-E day has added to his stature. Surrounded by adulation, his 
speeches have been notable for humility and common sense, as the 
following extracts show. Only a few of these speeches were set ad- 
dresses. Most were extemporaneous, although nearly all were 
broadcast and all were fully reported. 
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General Eisenhower’s order of the day, May 8: 


The crusade on which we embarked in the early summer of 1944 has reached 
its glorious conclusion. It is my especial privilege, in the name of all nations 
represented in this theater of war, to commend each of you for the valiant 
performance of duty. 

Though these words are feeble, they come from the bottom of a heart over- 
flowing with pride in your loyal service and admiration for you as warriors. 
Your accomplishments at sea, in the air, on the ground and in the field of 
supply have astonished the world. 

Even before the final week of the conflict you had put 5,000,000 of the 
enemy permanently out of the war. You have taken in stride military tasks 
so difficult as to be classed by many doubters as impossible. You have con- 
fused, defeated and destroyed your savagely fighting foe. On the road to 
victory you have endured every discomfort and privation and have surmounted 
every obstacle ingenuity and desperation could throw in your path. You did 
not pause until our front was firmly joined up with the great Red army com- 
ing from the east and other allied forces coming from the south. 

Full victory in Europe has been attained. Working and fighting together 
in single and indestructible partnership you have achieved a perfection in the 
unification of air, ground and naval power that will stand as a model in our 
time. 

The route you have traveled through hundreds of miles is marked by the 
graves of former comrades. From them have been exacted the ultimate sac- 
rifice. The blood of many nations—American, British, Canadian, French, 
Polish and others—has helped to gain the victory. Each of the fallen died as 
a member of a team to which you belong, bound together by a common love 
of liberty and a refusal to submit to enslavement. No monument of stone, 
no memorial of whatever magnitude could so well express our respect and 
veneration for their sacrifice as would the perpetuation of the spirit of com- 
radeship in which they died. 

As we celebrate victory in Europe let us remind ourselves that our common 
problems of the immediate and distant future can be best solved in the same 
conceptions of codperation and devotion to the cause of human freedom as 
have made this expeditionary force such a mighty engine of righteous destruc- 
tion. Let us have no part in the profitless quarrels in which other men will 
inevitably engage as to what country and what service won the European war. 

Every man and every woman of every nation here represented has served 
according to his or her ability and efforts and each has contributed to the 
outcome. This we shall remember and in doing so we shall be revering each 
honored grave and be sending comfort to the loved ones of comrades who 
could not live to see this day.1 


From allied headquarters in Reims, May 8: 


Merely to name my own present and former principal subordinates 
in this theater is to present a picture of the utmost in loyalty, skill, selflessness 
and efficiency. The United Nations will gratefully remember Tedder, Bradley, 
Montgomery, Ramsey, Spaatz, DeLattre, and countless others. 


1. New York Times, “Late City Edition,”” May 9, 1945, p. 10. 
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But all these agree with me in the selection of a truly heroic man of this 
war. He is GI Joe and his counterpart in the air, the navy and the merchant 
marine of every one of the United Nations. He has surmounted the dangers 
of U-boat infested seas, of bitter battles in the air, of desperate charges into 
defended beaches, of tedious, dangerous fighting against the ultimate in for- 
tified zones. He has uncomplainingly endured cold, mud, fatigue. His com- 
panion has been danger, and death has trailed his footsteps. He and his 
platoon and company leaders have given to us a record of gallantry, loyalty, 
devotion to duty and patient endurance that will warm our hearts for as long 
as those qualities excite our admiration. 

So history’s mightiest machine of conquest has been utterly destroyed. The 
deliberate design of brutal, worldwide rape by the German nation, absorbed 
from the diseased brain of Hitler, has met the fate decreed for it by outraged 
justice. " 

Some of us will stay here to police the areas of the nation that we have 
conquered, so that systems of justice and of order may prevail. Some will be 
called upon to participate in the Pacific war, but some—and I trust in ever- 
increasing numbers—will soon experience the joy of returning home. I speak 
for the more than three million Americans in this theater in saying that when 
we are so fortunate as to come back to you, there need be no welcoming 
parades, no special celebrations. All we ask is to come back into the warmth 
of the hearts we left behind and resume once more pursuits of peace, under 
our own American perceptions of liberty and of right, in which our beloved 
country has always dwelt.? 


At Guildhall in London, June 12, after being made an honorary 
citizen of the city: 

The high sense of distinction I feel in receiving this great honor from the 
city of London is inescapably mingled with feelings of profound sadness. All 
of us must always regret that your great country and mine were ever faced 
with the tragic situation that compelled the appointment of an allied com- 
mander in chief, the capacity in which I have just been so extravagantly com- 
mended. 

Humility must always be the portion of any man who receives acclaim 
earned in the blood of his followers and the sacrifices of his friends. 

Conceivably a commander may have been professionally superior. He may 
have given everything of his heart and mind to meet the spiritual and physical 
needs of his comrades. He may have written a chapter that will glow forever 
in the pages of military history. 

Still, even such a man—if he existed—would sadly face the facts that his 
honors cannot hide in his memories the crosses marking the resting places of 
the dead. They cannot soothe the anguish of the widow or the orphan whose 
husband or father will not return. 

The only attitude in which a commander may with satisfaction receive the 
tributes of his friends is in the humble acknowledgment that no matter how 
unworthy he may be his position is the symbol of great human forces that 
have labored arduously and successfully for a righteous cause. Unless he feels 


2. Ibid.; From D-Day Through Victory in Europe (New York, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 1945), pp. 249-250. 
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this symbolism and this rightness in what he has tried to do, then he is dis- 
regardful of courage, fortitude and devotion of the vast multitudes he has 
been honored to command. If all allied men and women that have served 
with me in this war can only know that it is they whom this august body is 
really honoring today, then indeed I will be content. 

This feeling of humility cannot erase, of course, my great pride in being 
tendered the freedom of London. I am not a native of this land. I come 
from the very heart of America. In the superficial aspects by which we ordi- 
narily recognize family relationships, the town where I was born and the one 
where I was reared are far separated from this great city. Abilene, Kan., and 
Denison, Tex., would together equal in size possibly one five-hundredth of a 
part of great London. 

By your standards those towns are young, without your aged traditions that 
carry the roots of London back into the uncertainties of unrecorded history, 
To those people I am proud to belong. 

But I find myself today 5,000 miles from that countryside, the honored 
guest of a city whose name stands for grandeur and size throughout the world. 
Hardly would it seem possible for the London council to have gone farther 
. afield to find a man to honor with its priceless gift of token citizenship. 

Yet kinship among nations is not determined in such measurements as prox- 
imity of size and age. Rather we should turn to those inner things—call them 
what you will—I mean those intangibles that are the real treasures free men 
possess. 

To preserve his freedom of worship, his equality before law, his liberty to 
speak and act as he sees fit, subject only to provisions that he trespass not 
upon similar rights of others—a Londoner will fight. So will a citizen of 
Abilene. 

When we consider these things, then the valley of the Thames draws closer 
to the farms of Kansas and the plains of Texas. To my mind it is clear that 
when two peoples will face the tragedies of war to defend the same spiritual 
values, the same treasured rights, then in the deepest sense those two are 
truly related. So even as I proclaim my undying Americanism, I am bold 
enough and exceedingly proud to claim the basis of kinship to you of London. 

And what man who has followed the history of this war could fail to ex- 
perience an inspiration from the example of this city? 

When the British Empire stood—alone but unconquered, almost naked but 
unafraid—to deny the Hitler hordes, it was on this devoted city that the first 
terroristic blows were launched. 

Five years and eight months of war, much of it on the actual battle line, 
blitzes big and little, flying V-bombs—all of them you took in your stride. 
You worked, and from your needed efforts you would not be deterred. You 
carried on, and from your midst arose no cry for mercy, no wail of defeat. 
The Battle of Britain will take its place as another of your deathless tradi- 
tions. And your faith and endurance have finally been rewarded. 

You had been more than two years in war when Americans in numbers 
began swarming into your country. Most were mentally unprepared for the 
realities of war—especially as waged by the Nazis. Others believed that the 
tales of British sacrifice had been exaggerated. Still others failed to recognize 
the difficulties of the task ahead. 
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General Eisenhower Signals a Double V for Victory As He Rides in the 
Parade To the Liberty Memorial in Kansas City. Mo 








At Topeka. June 21, the General Steps Down From His Special Train To 
Greet Some of the War Wounded From Winter General Hospital 
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All such doubts, questions and complacencies could not endure a single 
casual tour through your scarred streets and avenues. With awe our men 
gazed upon the empty spaces where once had stood buildings erected by the 
toil and sweat of peaceful folk. Our eyes rounded as we saw your women, 
serving quietly and efficiently in almost every kind of war effort, even with 
flak batteries. We became accustomed to the warning sirens which seemed to 
compel from the native Londoner not even a single hurried step. Gradually 
we drew closer together until we became true partners in war. 

In London my associates and I planned two great expeditions—that to in- 
vade the Mediterranean and later that to cross the channel. London’s hos- 
pitality to the Americans, her good-humored acceptance of the added incon- 
venience we brought, her example of fortitude and quiet confidence in the 
final outecome—all these helped to make the supreme headquarters of the two 
allied expeditions the smooth-working organizations they became. 

They were composed of chosen representatives of two proud and indepen- 
dent peoples, each noted for its initiative and for its satisfaction with its own 
customs, manners and methods. Many feared that those representatives could 
never combine together in an efficient fashion to solve the complex problems 
presented by modern war. 

I hope you believe we proved the doubters wrong. And, moreover, I hold 
that we proved this point not only for war—we proved it can always be done 
by our two peoples, provided only that both show the same good-will, the 
same forbearance, the same objective attitude that the British and Americans 
so amply demonstrated in the nearly three years of bitter campaigning. 

No man could alone have brought about this result. Had I possessed the 
military skill of a Marlborough, the wisdom of Solomon, the understanding of 
Lincoln, I still would have been helpless without the loyalty, vision and gen- 
erosity of thousands upon thousands of British and Americans. 

Some of them were my companions in the high command. Many were en- 
listed men and junior officers carrying the fierce brunt of battle, and many 
others were back in the United States and here in Great Britain in London. 

Moreover, back of us always our great national war leaders and their civil 
and military staffs that supported and encouraged us through every trial, 
every test. The whole was one great team. I know that on this special oc- 
casion 3,000,000 American men and women serving in the allied expeditionary 
force would want me to pay a tribute of admiration, respect and affection to 
their British comrades of this war. 

My most cherished hope is that after Japan joins the Nazis in utter defeat, 
neither my country nor yours need ever again summon its sons and daughters 
from their peaceful pursuits to face the tragedies of battle. But—a fact im- 
portant for both of us to remember—neither London nor Abilene, sisters under 
the skin, will sell her birthright for physical safety, her liberty for mere ex- 
istence. 

No petty differences in the world of trade, traditions or national pride 
should ever blind us to our identities in priceless values. 

If we keep our eyes on this guidepost, then no difficulties along our path of 
mutual codperation can ever be insurmountable. Moreover, when this truth 
has permeated to the remotest hamlet and heart of all peoples, then indeed 
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may we beat our swords into plowshares and all nations can enjoy the fruit- 
fulness of the earth. 

My Lord Mayor, I thank you once again for an honor to me and to the 
American forces that will remain one of the proudest in my memories. 


In Paris, June 14: 


; In one way or another America owes a debt of sentiment or some 
other kind of debt to every nation in Europe. There is the blood of every 
nation of Europe in America. There may have been differences—you [to Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle] and I have had some. But let us bring our troubles to 
each other frankly and face them together. 

I hope that America will be friendly with every y eaten in Europe. If ever 
I have to be hanged, I hope that it will be for being too friendly.4 


Before a joint session of the Congress of the United States in 
Washington, June 18: 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, and Members of Congress, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

a My imagination cannot picture a more dramatic moment than this 
in the life of an American. I stand before the elected federal lawmakers of 
our great Republic, the very core of our political life and a symbol of those 
things we call the American heritage. To preserve that heritage, more than 
three million of our citizens, at your behest, have faced resolutely every ter- 
ror the ruthless Nazi could devise. I come before you as the representative— 
the commander—of those three million American men and women, to whom 
you desire to pay America’s tribute for military victory. In humble realiza- 
tion that they, who earned your commendation, should properly be here to 
receive it, I am nevertheless proud and honored to be your agent in convey- 
ing it to them. 

I have seen the American proved on battlegrounds of America and Europe 
over which armies have been fighting for 2,000 years of recorded history. None 
of those battlefields has seen a more worthy soldier than the trained Amer- 
ican. : 

The American fighting man has never failed to recognize his dependence 
upon you at home. . . . I hope you realize that all you have done for 
your soldiers has been truly appreciated. a 

The battlefront and the home front; together we have found the victory! 
But even the banners of triumph cannot hide from our sight the sacrifices in 
which victory has been bought. The hard task of a commander is to send 
men into battle knowing some of them—often many—must be killed or 
wounded in order that necessary missions may be achieved. 

It is a soul-killing task! My sorrow is not only for the fine young lives 
lost or broken, but it is equally for the parents, the wives and the friends who 
have been bereaved. The price they pay is possibly the greatest. 

The blackness of their grief can be relieved only by the faith that all this 
shall not happen again! 

Because I feel this so deeply I hope you will let me attempt to express a 
thought that I believe is today imbedded deep in the hearts of all fighting 


3. New York Times, June 13, 1945, p. 4. 
4. Ibid., June 15, 1945, p. 5. 
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men. It is this: The soldier knows how grim and black was the outlook for 
the allies in 1941 and 1942. He is fully aware of the magnificent way the 
United Nations responded to the threat. To his mind the problems of peace 
can be no more difficult than the one you had to solve more than three years 
ago, and which, in one battle area, has now been brought to a successful con- 
clusion. He knows that in war the threat of separate annihilation tends to 
hold allies together; he hopes we can find peace a nobler incentive to produce 
the same unity. 

He passionately believes that, with the same determination, the same opti- 
mistic resolution and the same mutual consideration among allies that mar- 
shaled in Europe forces capable of crushing what had been the greatest war 
machine of history, the problems of peace can and must be met. 

He sees the United Nations strong but considerate; humane and under- 
standing leaders in the world to preserve the peace he is winning. 

The genius and power of America have, with her allies, eliminated one 
menace to our country’s freedom—even her very existence. Still another re- 
mains to be crushed in the Pacific before peace will be restored. 

The American men and women I have been so honored to command, would, 
I know, say this to you today: In our minds and hearts there is no slightest 
doubt that our people’s spirit of determination, which has buoyed us up and 
driven us forward in Europe, will continue to fire this nation through the or- 
deals of battle yet to come. Though we dream of return to our loved ones, 
we are ready, as we have always been, to do our duty to our country, no mat- 
ter what it may be. . . 5 


At the New York City Hall, June 19, after being made an honor- 
ary citizen of the city: 


Mr. Mayor and New Yorkers: 

As my first act as a citizen of the City of New York I want to issue to the 
mayor a word of warning. New York simply cannot do this to a Kansas 
farmer boy and keep its reputation for sophistication. 

There is another thing, Mr. Mayor, that impressed me very much as you 
and I rode down through the cheering throngs this morning: First, the reason 
for the cheering—it was not because one individual, one American, came back 
from war; it is rejoicing that a nasty job is done—one nasty job is finished 
The Nazi has been placed where he won’t harm us for a little while, anyway. 
How much better would it have been had there been no cause for rejoicing, 
had there been no war. 


At a dinner in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, June 
19: 


Mr. Mayor, Governor Dewey, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

To say that the hearts of myself and my comrades that have come with me 
from Europe are stirred by the reception from New York is the rankest kind 
of understatement. 

We have beheld scenes today that we didn’t know were possible. Time and 
again in the tour of the city with the mayor I felt, and I know that my com- 


5. Congressional Record, Washington, June 18, 1945, pp. 6352-6354; New York Times, 
June 19, 1945, p. 4. 
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rades felt, that we would almost have to stop. This wasn’t the kind of thing 
to which we were accustomed. We were simple soldiers coming home from 
the wars merely seeking the warmth again of America after what we had been 
through in Europe. 

But the emotion stirred by seeing people that would ordinarily be termed 
strangers showing to us the warrants of friendship in such an unmistakable 
way as to fill our hearts to overflowing and practically to bring tears to our 
eyes. It was something that will be an experience to remember always. 

Before I go further I want to say one thing in defense of the regular officer 
of the army brought to my mind:by the wonderful commendation given to 
me personally between the introductory remarks. 

There is no greater pacifist than the regular officer. 

Any man who is forced to turn his attention to the horrors of the battle- 
field, to the grotesque shapes that are left there for the burying squads—he 
doesn’t want war. He never wants it. He is an agent of his government to do 
a necessary and very desperate task. And it is to the welfare of the United 
States always to see that they have people studying those things and ready in 
emergency to do what the regular officer has done in this war, namely, furnish 
the technical leadership for the tactical, applied tactical power of a whole 
nation. 

These tributes that were brought to me and to my comrades brought a 
curious idea to my head—I don’t mean curious, I mean it was one I hadn't 
thought of before. It was this: Why shouldn’t America as represented by 
New York—and I thoroughly agree that New York is representative of Amer- 
ica—why shouldn’t New York be celebrating what it has done? Don’t ever 
let any one sell short what America has done in this war. Not only has it been 
the arsenal of democracy, it has furnished some of the best fighting divisions, 
the best air forces and the best navy that this war has produced. 

America’s record in production and on the battle line is one that will fill 
our histories forever, and today you should turn your thoughts to what you 
have done, and I mean you, America. And remember that you can do it be- 
cause self-confidence is one of the great things that brings greater achieve- 
ments still in the future. 

We are still at war. I hope that the rejoicing in which we indulge because 
of the crushing of the Nazi will never blind us to the task we still have in the 
Pacific. The reason I bring this up at this moment is this—it is to your in- 
terest always to remember it. 

With the enormous quota that you have furnished for the battle lines you 
have a tremendous interest in seeing that losses are minimized. Losses are 
minimized by producing the most powerful machine that you can possibly 
crowd into a given area of ground to defeat the enemy. If you apply over- 
whelming force losses for your side are negligible. 

That is what you must do in the Pacific—apply the maximum force that 
America is capable of developing and you will win quickly and with the least 
losses. One of the things that you must remember particularly is production, 
because here represented in many of its forms, financial, industrial, economic, 
New York is the heart of America. Production must be kept up because when 
a bomb can do the work let us not spend an American life for it. 

But this connection of yours with the battle line is no impersonal thing. 
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reneral Eisenhower Greets His Mother at the Kansas City Municipal 
Airport, June 21, While His Brother Milton Looks On 














Press Association Photo 


General and Mrs. Eisenhower Seated in the Abilene Park Which Has 
Been Named for Him. He Spoke There June 22 
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Your quotas on the battle line prevent any such idea creeping into our think- 
ing. And you can do more than merely your share in producing the arms and 
equipment that save American lives. 

There is a spiritual side to the soldier’s life that is often starved. I mean 
his opportunities for recreation for feeling close to his home folks. One of the 
ways that that can be helped is through the entertainment sponsored by the 
USO. It is something that deserves your support just exactly as does the Red 
Cross. They have done magnificent work and sent great artists to the field 
that have made the soldier feel he was back on Broadway almost. 

With your energy sustained at the full our soldiers fighting in the Pacific— 
and by soldiers I mean all fighting service, not merely land armies—the vic- 
tory in Japan is certain. With overwhelming force it will come all the more 
speedily. When that job is done there will be other problems facing you. 
Two of them I want to mention because they are related. They are jobs for 
men and peace in the world. 

Prosperous nations are not war hungry, but a hungry nation will always 
seek war if it has to in desperation. 

We cannot be isolated from the world. 

From New York to my headquarters in Frankfort it is exactly sixteen hours 
by air. You are that close to trouble all the time if trouble starts in Europe. 
It is to our interest to see that we are strong. To repeat a remark I made 
this noon: Weakness cannot codperate with anything. Only strength can co- 
operate. 

As I see it, peace is an absolute necessity to this world. Civilization itself, 
in the face of another catastrophe such as we have faced in the last three 
years—and for other nations more—would tremble, possibly decay and be 
destroyed. We must face those problems of peace with the same resolution 
that America showed in 1941 and 1942 when not the greatest optimist could 
believe that within eleven months after landing in Normandy the American 
arms and allied arms would stand triumphant on the Elbe. 

I believe that we should let no specious argument of any kind deter us from 
exploring every direction in which peace can be maintained. I believe we 
should be strong, but we should be tolerant. We should be ready to defend 
our rights, but we should be considerate and recognize the rights of the other 
man. 

This business of preserving peace is a practical thing, but practicality and 
idealism are not necessarily mutually antagonistic. We can be idealistic and 
we can be practical along with it, 

You have great hospitals in your city that are filled with wounded men. 
I call them “my wounded men, they came back from my theater.” I don’t 
want to see any more of them there. 

I feel that if the brains and the intelligence, the genius of America are 
placed on this problem, if we can forget self, if we can forget politics, if we 
can forget personal ambitions we can solve this problem, and we must solve 
the problem or we will all be lost. 

No man can tell me that America with its glorious mixture of creeds, its 
Jews, its Catholics, its Protestants—it cannot lose, and we can’t lose this one.® 


6. Ibid., June 20, 1945, p. 6. 
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To cadets of the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, N. Y., June 20: 


The major thought I bring you today is to cultivate mutual understanding 
with anyone you think you have to get along with—in my mind that meaning 
the whole civilized world. 

Tf we stick together, we can lick anyone we have to fight. If we stick to- 
gether intelligently with other peoples in the world, we won’t have to fight.’ 


At the Liberty Memorial, Kansas City, Mo., June 21: 

For many months, even years, my associates present with me here 
today, and myself, have been wandering on foreign lands. We have returned 
home. We have come back to the great Midwest, the most fortunate region 
under God's blue sky. . 

The world today needs two things: Moral leadership and food. The United 
States with its great strength and its prosperity is forced, even if unwillingly, 
into a position of leadership. 

Here is the great producing area al the world. Great sections are starving 
My associates and I have just left starving areas. We have had to feed them 
from the day of invasion. Otherwise we would have had riots and disorder in 
our rear. In spite of floods, in spite of drought, every handicap that can be 
imagined, this country must produce food. Without it, there will be no peace. 
At the best there will be an uneasy cessation of hostilities. We cannot stand 
that. We must have peace and among other things that means we must have 
food. The eyes of the world, therefore, are going to turn more and more to the 
great Midwest of America, with Kansas City at its heart. 

The United States must be strong. Weakness can never codperate with 
anyone else in this world. No one can codperate unless he is strong. If he 
is weak, he can be either only pitied or helped. 

The possibility of war in the future is so terrifying as to make almost any 
other force seem reprehensible. What we must see is this: Explore every pos- 
sible direction by which peace can be maintained through our own strength 
and through agreements with others. To do that we must be considerate, we 
must understand the other fellow’s viewpoint. 

I am merely a simple soldier and I speak only for myself and for the 
soldiers that I know in general agree with me. They believe, first, that 
America must be strong and its youth must be trained; second, it must be 
ready to codperate in a spirit of mutual tolerance and readiness to see the 
other fellow live in the world, and, third, it must live by those righteous prin- 
ciples that are imbedded in our country’s Constitution and which have made 
you great. . . 8 


At Eisenhower park, Abilene, June 22: 


Because no man is really a man who has left out of himself all of the boy, 
I want to speak first of the dreams of a barefoot boy. Frequently they are to 
be a streetcar conductor; or he sees himself as the town policeman; above 
all he may reach the position of locomotive engineer, but always in his dreams 


7. Ibid., June 21, 1945, pp. 1, 21. 
8. Kansas City Times, June 22, 1945; New York Times, June 22, p. 5. 
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is that day when finally he comes home, comes home to a welcome from his 
own home town. 

Because today that dream of forty-five years or more ago has been realized 
beyond the wildest stretches of my own imagination I come here first to thank 
you, to say the proudest thing I can claim is that I am from Abilene. 

The first and most important part of the celebration today from my view- 
point was this: I was not set apart, I was merely another “Abilenite,” 

My position was merely a symbol of the forces over there, and you people 
put on a special thing to say to those soldiers, “Thank you.” That is the way 
I look at today’s celebration. 

The parade itself was so unique in conception that . . . I want to ex- 
tend not only my felicitations and admiration, but my very great thanks 

I cannot believe that there would be anything better for all the cities of 
the United States today than to see that parade. 

In that parade a whole epoch passed before our eyes. Its beginnings were 
coincidental with the coming of my own father and mother to this section, 
in the days of the independent farm and the horse and buggy where each 
family was almost self-sustaining. Certainly the community was self-sustain- 
ing. 

We grew our corn and we grew our meat and we grew our own vegetables 
and the local mill ground the flour and we didn’t have much connection with 
the outside world. 

As you noticed the end of that parade you saw the most modern type of 
machinery. No longer was it necessary for farmers to join up with their 
neighbors to get in the crops and the harvest, to carry out the round-up, to 
get the house built. 

We have become mechanized. No longer are we here independent of the 
rest of the world. 

We must sell our wheat and we must get things from the rest of the world. 
Our part is most important. There is nothing so important in the world today 
as food in a material way. Food is necessary all over Europe and must be 
sent to preserve the peace. In that way you see immediately your connection 
with the problems of Europe. 

We are not isolationists. Intelligent people are not isolationists. We are 
a part of the great civilization of this world at this moment and every part 
of the world where a similar civilization prevails is part of us. 

In a more definite way, since I am now a citizen of New York City [Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was made an honorary citizen of New York, June 19], that 
city is part of you, one of your bigger suburbs. If we then see our relationship 
with the whole world, how much more intimate is it with our own United 
States. 

This section with its great agricultural products is so necessary to all of 
the big cities of the United States that I repeat nothing could be better for 
those cities than to have seen the parade today showing in its several floats 
the nature and volume of your products. 

They would have no longer any trouble seeing that Abilene, Kan., is im- 
portant to them, and New York would be more proud to be your suburb. 

Through national organizations we codperate with others in this world. It 
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is through that conception that we hope to preserve the peace, and we can- 
not have any more wars. 

If we are going to codperate effectively we must first be united among our- 
selves. We must understand our relationship with the big city and they with 
us, and then as a whole we must be strong enough to present our own case in 
a dignified way before the councils of the world. 

President Truman’s hands must be upheld at all times by the knowledge 
that back of him are united people ready and trained to do his bidding if it 
becomes necessary. 

Through this world it has been my fortune or misfortune to wander at con- 
siderable distances. Never has this town been outside my heart and my mem- 
ory. Here are some of my oldest and dearest friends. Here are men that 
helped me start my own career and helped my son start his. Here are people 
that are lifelong friends of my mother and my late father—the really two 
great individuals of the Eisenhower family. 

They raised six boys and they made sure that each had an upbringing at 
home and an education that equipped him to gain a respectable place in his 
own profession, and I think it is fair to say they all have. 

They and their families are the products of the loving care, the labor and 
work of my father and mother—just another average Abilene family. 

One more word. There was one thing in the parade today that was an 
error. A number of times I saw a sign, “Welcome to our hero.” As I before 
mentioned, I am not the hero. I am the symbol of the heroic men you peo- 
ple and all of the United States have sent to war. 

It has been my great honor to command three million American men and 
women in Europe. 

All those people from Dickinson county could not come back at one time. 
Therefore, a celebration like this I fully realize cannot be held for the retum 
of each. But in the sum total, if you, as a community, accept each one of 
those men back to your heart as you have me, not only will you be doing 
for them the one thing they desire, but for my part you will earn my eternal 
gratitude. 

Every one of those men is precious to me, and each one coming back does 
not want special treatment, he doesn’t want to be supported for life. The 
initiative, the self-dependence that made him great as a soldier he expects to 
exercise in peace. But he does want to be received in the same friendly spirit 
you received me. 

I know you will do it, not as part of your war duty, but out of the great- 
ness of your heart and the warmth of your affection for soldiers that have laid 
everything on the line for us, even their lives. 

And now on the part of myself and my wife, my brothers and all their 
families, I want to say thanks to Kansas, to Dickinson county, and to Abilene 
for a reception that so far exceeds anything any of us could imagine. All of 
us are practically choked with emotion. Good luck, and God bless every one 
of you® 


9. Kansas City Star, June 22, 1945. 
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Letter From E1sENHOWER THANKING SENATOR Bristow For His 
APPOINTMENT To West Point 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER OF KANSAS 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


General Eisenhower’s father, David J., came to Kansas from his 
native state, Pennsylvania. He attended Lane University at Le- 
compton, where he met Ida Elizabeth Stover, native of Virginia, 
whom he married September 23, 1885.%° They moved to Hope, 
Dickinson county, and Mr. Eisenhower operated a general store 
there until 1888, when he went to Texas to work for a railroad." 
His wife and two sons, Arthur and Edgar, soon followed.’* They 
were living at Denison, Tex., when Dwight was born October 14, 
1890. A short while later the family returned to Kansas and made 
their home in Abilene. Four more sons were born here: Roy, Paul, 
Earl and Milton. In 1942 David J. Eisenhower died at Abilene. 
Paul and Roy are also deceased. Surviving are the mother, who 
at eighty-three still lives in the home where her family was reared, 
and five of the boys. 

General Eisenhower was christened David Dwight. He attended 
the Abilene schools and was graduated from high school in 1909. 
As a student he was above the average and took an active part in 
sports and dramatics. The Abilene Daily Reflector of May 28, 
1909, reporting on the senior play, a burlesque of “The Merchant of 
Venice,” said: “Dwight Eisenhower as Gobbo won plenty of ap- 
plause and deserved it. He was the best amateur humorous char- 
acter seen on the Abilene stage in this generation and gave an im- 
pression that many professionals fail to — ; 

In the fall of 1910 Dwight wrote to U. S. Sen. Joseph L. Bristow 
at Salina for “an appointment to West tet or Annapolis.” He 
received a preliminary examination in the office of the Kansas state 
superintendent of public instruction at Topeka, October 4 and 5, 
1910. He was second highest among eight competitors with a grade 
of 8714. His lowest mark was 73 in United States history! '* He 
took the entrance examination at Jefferson Barracks near Saint 
Louis in January, 1911, and reported to West Point the following 
June. 

Eisenhower was graduated in 1915 and was assigned to the Nine- 
teenth infantry at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. Here he met Mamie 

10. Lecompton Monitor, September 24, 1885. 

11. Hope Herald, October 18, 1888. 


12. Hope Dispatch, April 12, 1889. 
18. Dwight Eisenhower to Senator Bristow, August 20, September 3, October 25, 1910.— 
Bristow Papers, in Archives division, Kansas State Historic al Soc iety. 
14. Memorandum in ibid. 
15. Eisenhower to Bristow, March 25, 1911.—Ibid. 
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Doud, of Denver and San Antonio, whom he married July 1, 1916.* 
During the first World War he remained in the United States as an 
instructor. He applied for duty with the newly-activated tank corps 
and taught tank tactics. It is reported that he was scheduled to sail 
for France when the armistice was signed. 

After the war Ejisenhower’s assignments included the Panama 
canal zone, the Command and General Staff School at Leavenworth, 
the American Battle Monuments Commission, and the War College. 
From 1935 to 1939 he served under Gen. Douglas MacArthur as a 
member of the American military commission to the Philippines. 
In 1941 his brilliant work as chief of staff of the third army during 
the Louisiana maneuvers led to his appointment as chief of the war 
plans division in Washington. 

On June 24, 1942, General Eisenhower took command of American 
troops in Europe. He headed the staff of British and American of- 
ficers who planned the campaign in North Africa, which was in- 
vaded by the American army November 7, 1942. At the Casablanca 
conference, January, 1943, he was made commander-in-chiéf of the 
allied forces in the North African theater of operations. By May, 
1943, Tunisia was in allied hands. This was followed by the inva- 
sions of Sicily and Italy. At the Teheran conference in December, 
1943, he was appointed supreme commander for the final allied inva- 
sion of Europe. The first landings were made in Normandy June 6, 
1944, and eleven months later Germany unconditionally surrendered. 

President Roosevelt’s nomination of General Eisenhower as one 
of the four five-star generals of the army was unanimously con- 
firmed by the senate on December 15, 1944. 


THE Proposep EISENHOWER SHRINE AT ABILENE 


As this issue was going to press it was announced that on July 21 
the Kansas secretary of state had granted a charter to “The National 
Foundation to Honor Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower and the United 
States Armed Forces.” 

Headquarters of the foundation are to be at Abilene. Its policy 
as stated in the charter is “to recognize suitably the military achieve- 
ments of that great American, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, supreme 
commander of the victorious armed forces in Europe; to confer honor 
on the living members and on the memory of the deceased members 
of the armed forces of the United States, particularly the men and 
women who served in World War II; to obtain a site, erect and main- 


16. They have one son, John Sheldon Doud Eisenhower, who was born at Denver in 1922. 
He was appointed to West Point by Sen. Arthur Capper and was graduated in 1944. 
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tain thereon in General Eisenhower’s home town, Abilene, Kan., a 
war memorial to these ends; to aid worthy young persons in obtain- 
ing an education, with especial emphasis on the science of govern- 
ment as conceived and established by our fathers; to assist veterans 
of World War II, and to perform such acts incidental to the above 
as the board of trustees of the foundation shall elect.” 

The proposed memorial will center around the Eisenhower family 
home at Abilene, which will be a gift of the Eisenhower brothers. 
Mrs. Ida Eisenhower, their mother, will continue to occupy the 
home during her lifetime. General Eisenhower has promised to 
leave his souvenirs with the foundation. 


Charles M. Harger, Abilene publisher and a long-time friend of 
the Eisenhower family, will handle the affairs of the foundation un- 
til officers and a board of trustees are elected. 





Isaac McCoy’s Second Exploring Trip in 1828 
Edited by JoHN Francis McDermott 


SAAC McCOY in 1828 made two exploring trips into the Indian 

country. On the first of these, accompanied by an interpreter, he 
took a party of Pottawatomie and Ottawa Indians to inspect lands 
west of the Missouri frontier. He left Saint Louis on August 21 
and returned October 7. Of the second expedition, which left Saint 
Louis later in October under the command of Capt. G. H. Ken- 
nerly, McCoy was treasurer. This time Chickasaw, Choctaw, and 
Creek delegations were taken west to the Neosho river and then 
south to Fort Gibson and the mouth of the Canadian river. McCoy 
reached Saint Louis the second time on December 24 and the next 
day started for Washington. Working up his accounts while travel- 
ing, he arrived in the capital on January 27, 1829, and two days 
later addressed to P. B. Porter, Secretary of War, a lengthy report 
describing his activities, the nature of the country explored, and 
the value of the lands to be assigned to the Indians. The section 
of McCoy’s journal recording the first of these expeditions has been 
published.1. The documents below are concerned with the second. 
They have been arranged as follows: I, entries from McCoy’s jour- 
nal; II, McCoy’s report; III, the reports of Kennerly, Hood, and 
Bell. A few pertinent letters appear in footnotes. 


I. THe JouRNAL or Isaac McCoy: OctToBer 13-NoveMBER 3, 1828? 


Monday I returned to St. Louis, and found the Southern Indians, 
Oct. 13. so long looked for. They arrived yesterday, Oct. 12.5 


Tuesday | Wherever we find Indians we find a pack of unprincipled 
Oct. 14. whitemen gaping upon them to devour them. We had 
good reason to believe that such had been among these southern 
Indians and had occasioned their vexatious delays. It was hoped 
however that in coming here they would leave such behind them. 
In this we are disappointed. Duncan & Haley,* the former ap- 
pointed to bring on the Chickasaws and the latter the Choctaws, ap- 
pear very destitute of any thing noble. They had on their arrival 


1. Barnes, Lela, ‘“‘Journal of Isaac McCoy for 4 Exploring Expedition of 1828,” in The 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. V (1936), pp. 227- 


2. Isaac McCoy Manuscripts, Kansas State ee Society. These are the only entries 
in McCoy’s journal for the period of interest. 

_8. That is, the Chickasaw and the Choctaw. Luther Blake and the Creeks had arrived in 
Saint Louis about August 14.—Barnes, ‘McCoy's Journal, 1828,” loc. cit., p. 237. 


4. John B. Duncan, subagent for the Chickasaw, and D. W. Haley, subagent for the Choc- 
taw. 


(400) 





Tue Rev. Isaac McCoy 
1784-1846 


Baptist Missionary Who Devoted Much of His Life 
to the Welfare of the American Indian 
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taken lodgings with their Indians at the house where I put up. 
and the second meal they ate began to find fault so foolishly that 
they and the land lord quarrelled, and they by consent of both 
parties had left and returned and taken lodgings on board the 
Steam Boat again. 

I soon learnt that there had not been agreement among them on 
the road. They both had said before and after their arrival that 
unless they could have the handling of some money they wo’d go 
back home. They sent for me, pretended they did not care about 
money themselves, but said the Indians were dissatisfied. I went 
to see their Indians, told them the nature of the case and they ap- 
peared satisfied. Some hours afterwards, Duncan brot me a letter 
sig(/ned] by four of the Indians requesting me to place in the hands 
of Duncan $1000. Duncan hurried me for an answer. I replied I 
could not answer until I further arranged our monied matters. I 
endeavored with Genl Clark and Cap. Kennerly® to devise some 
method of evading a direct denial. I determined not to advance the 
money. I became disgusted with the conduct of the men. We had no 
doubt that the Indians were prompted to the demand by the white 
men. All our party Indians & whites dined at Genl Clark’s 


Wednesday §_I wrote them a letter, previous to sending it to them 
Oct. 15. showed to the white men, and Genl Clark & Cap. Ken- 
nerly all concurrd with me. I hoped I had the men entangled, I 
made them to say they were satisfied, and they would explain it to 
the Indians. I offered them $250. and more whenever their necessi- 
ties required. But Duncan was too mean to be relied on. The 
‘Indians sent for me & said nothing would satisfy but for me to give 
Duncan $500. This I determined not to do, knowing that it was 
virtually the demand of Duncan and not of the Indians. But Genl. 
Clarke at length advised me to give them the money, and upon 
his advice I did so. 

Thursday Busy in preparing for our tour. 

Oct. 16. 

Friday Chandonois,® my interpreter started for home near Carey 
Oct. 17. —well rewarded for his time. Near night Duncan, with 
the Chickesaws started 


5. George Hancock Kennerly (1790-1867) was born in Fincastle, Botetourt county, Va., the 
son of Samuel Kennerly and Mary Hancock. He came to Saint Louis during the War of 1812 
and was appointed a lieutenant in the regular army. Later he and his brother James held the 
contract as sutlers to Jefferson Barracks. In 1825 he married Alzire, a daughter of Col. Pierre 
Menard.—Billon, Frederic L., Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days From 1804 to 1821 
(Saint Louis, 1888), pp. 266-268. 

6. Chandonois had been the interpreter of the trip from which McCoy had just returned. 
—Barnes, ““McCoy’s Journal, 1828,” pp. 284, 240, 256, 261, 270 


26-6881 
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Saturday Haley with the Choctaws, and Blake’ with the Creeks 
Oct. 18. set off from St. Louis. I rode out to Browns to adjust 
my baggage affairs.® 


Sunday I returned to St. Louis. 
Oct. 19. 


Mondayand Preparing to leave—busy with our accounts. 
Tuesday 


Wednesday All the company having left, at 12 oclock Cap. Ken- 
Oct. 22. nerly & myself set off in a Dearbourn waggon, drawn 
by two horses and driven by Cap. Kennerly’s black man. We 
reached St. Charles on the north side of Missouri. 

Before leaving St. Louis the whole of the $10,000 for which I had 
been authorized to draw was more than exhausted. Genl. Clark, 
agreably to the regulations of the Sec. War, gave me a Draft for 
$2,300. more. 

It may be supposed that having left my family the 2d July last 
with the hope of returning to them about this time, I feel not a 
little anxiety on their account—instead of returning to them, I am 
just now setting out on another tour in the woods. But submis- 
sion becomes such a creature as I. 


Thursday Travelled 36 miles to Taylors,® having dined at Mrs 
Oct.23.  Bai[MS. illegible] 


Friday At 11 oclock we came up with Dr Todson ?° who had 
Oct. 24. stopped with Harper Lovett the Creek interpreter, who 


7. Luther Blake. 


8. On his arrival in July he had lodged at Brown’s which he reported variously as ten, 
thirteen, and twelve miles from town.—Barnes, ‘‘McCoy’s Journal, 1828,” pp. 235, 240, 264. 

9. Taylor’s was on the Boonslick road 35 miles west of Saint Charles.—Wetmore, Al- 
phonso, Gazetteer of the State of Missouri (Saint Louis, 1837), p. 269. 

10. George P. Todson (or Todsen) was surgeon to this expedition. His contribution to the 
record consists of the following letter (Office of Indian Affairs, National Archives): 

- St Louis Aug. 25th 1828 
Sir, 

On the 12th July I had the honor of reporting to the War Dept. my arrival in St. Louis.— 
The Rev. Mr McCoy treasurer of the exploring party reached St. Louis with 7 or 8 Indians a 
a short time after, and strong hopes were entertained that the Chickasaws and Creek Indians 
would soon follow, when, to the great disappointment of M, a report spread that the Chicka- 
saws, influenced and misled by some hostile & intriguing persons, had relinquished their inten- 
tion immediately to proceed on the expedition, & had postponed their departure for the object 
in view till next March. Gen. Clark immediately dispatched a person with instructions to 
proceed to those Indians and to endeavour to prevail on them to proceed without delay to &t. 
Louis to join the rest of the party—but the messenger returned without the Indians, and con- 
firmed by his report the fact of their refusal to proceed with the party till next March. A 
day or two before the return of the messenger, Mr Blake Indian Agent arrived with a few 

Indians, and on hearing the result of the previous mission, expressed a hope of yet suc- 
ceeding by his personal efforts to induce them to join the party at St. Louis. Mr. Blake, ac- 
cordingly, after a conference with Gen. Clark on the subject left here a few days since for the 
object in view and is expected to return in the course of three or four weeks.— The Rev. 
Mr McCoy influenced by an apprehension that the delay caused by awaiting the arrival of the 
Chickasaws, an event, under all the existing circumstances, uncertain, might create feelings of 
discontent and even opposition to the expedition among those Indians which he had brought 
with him, having obtained their assent by his promise to terminate the excursion at a certain 
time, and to return them to their families—thought it advisable to proceed with them on the 
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had become too sick to travel and had been left day before yes- 
terday. He had had the measles, and the exposure of travelling & 
some imprudencies, had rendered him very ill. We found him in 
a sad ho[MS. illegible] and under the prescriptions of a wretched 
Doctor. We paid their enormous bills, put him in our carriage, and 
rode his horse, and conveyed him 7 miles.1! Cap. Kennerly took the 
stage and proceeded. The Doctor and I remained with the sick 
man. He had been very anxious to accompany us. But he now 
declared himself unable to proceed. The Doctor and I concurring 
in this opinion. We agreed with a Mr. Isaac Vanbibber '* to take 
care of him as though he had been my own son, and should he suf- 
ficiently recover, to send him in the stage to care of Genl. Clark St. 
Louis. At same time I wrote to Genl. Clark informing of all done, 
and requesting him to pay charges, & send him on to the Creek 
nation, &«. ——-— Gave commendatory letter to Lovett, instruc- 
tions to family, and left him. It was dark when we reached lodg- 
ings at MeMurtry’s.'* I much regret the necessity of leaving this 
young man behind, but it was unavoidable, I greatly doubt his 
recovery .!4 


Saturday At1l1 took we [sic] Breakfasted at Harrisons, and at 
Oct. 25. night overtook some of our company that had been ahead. 


expedition and did so on the 21st inst. He expressed to me a wish that I would accompany 
his small party, which I assured him I was ready to do, if Gen Clark would give me orders & 
instructions to that effect. I stated to him that I was directed by the War Dept. to report 
myself to Gen Clark superintendent of Indian affairs, and therefore considered myself to [be] 
entirely confined to the decision he Gen. Clark, should make on the subject. I called imme- 
diately on Gen. Clark, communicated to him the wish of Mr McCoy, and requested him, if he 
desired me to proceed with the party of McCoy, to furnish me with written instructions to that 
effect. He replied that he was not authorized to direct me to proceed with this small party 
and could therefore give no instructions on the subject.— Capt. Kennerly the gentleman ap- 
ony to conduct the party remains here waiting for the arrival of the other Indians — I 
eg leave to solicit further instructions from the Department in the event of the near arrival of 
the Chickasaw Indians.— Gen. Clark, to whom, in obedience to my instructions from the 
Dept. I presented my account for travelling expenses from Washington to St. Louis, has di- 
rected me to defer the settlement thereof till my return to Washington. In addition to the 
sum of 200 Dollars received in Washington for my traveling expenses it has been necessary to 
draw on the Rev. Mr McCoy treasurer, the sum of One Hundred Dollars for defraying my ex- 
penses here for which I have given Duplicate receipts. 
I have the honor to remain, Sir, 
Very respectfully 
Your most obedient servant 


Geo. P. Todsen 
The Honble 


The Secretary of War 
Washington 


11. Loutre Lick or Van Bibber’s was 68 miles west of Saint Charles on the Boonslick road. 
—Wetmore, Gazetteer of Missouri, p. 269. 

12. Isaac Van Bibber was born in Greenbriar county, Virginia, in 1771, the son of that 
Isaac Van Bibber who was killed at Point Pleasant in 1774. He was adopted and reared by 
Daniel Boone, came to Missouri with Nathan Boone in 1800, settled at Loutre Lick in 1815, 
and died in 1836.—Bryan, William S., and Rose, Robert, A History of the Pioneer Families of 
Missouri (Saint Louis, 1876), p. 297. 


18. McMurtry’s in Nine Mile Prairie, was 7 miles beyond Van Bibber’s.—Wetmore, Gazet- 
teer of Missouri, p. 269. 


14. He died four or five days later—McCoy, Isaac, Hist Baptist Indi 
(Washington and New York, 1840), p. 350. ae eae a Se ee See eee 
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Sunday Cannot rest, being obliged to move with the company 
Oct. 26. Reached Franklin at night, where we found the whole of 
our company. 


Monday Last night I was attacked with bowel complaint, which 
Oct. 27. threatened a Cholera Morbus. I took medicine before 
day, and thro. mercy the disease was checked. The Choctaws had 
partly determined to break off from the company and go direct to 
their relations on Arkansaw, and Haley who accompanies then, it 
seems was going with them. He ought to have given information of 
the fact, this he neglected to do. The Indians spoke of it them- 
selves. They were at length prevailed on to abandon the scheme, 
and all have consented to keep together, and have agreed to shorten 
the tour as first marked out north & west. In consequence of these 
parleys and other strange things none but the two packhorse men 
of our mess started today. 


Tuesday All except the two topographists, surgeon & myself pro- 
Oct. 28. ceeded. Cap. Kennerly went with them on horseback, in 
order to keep them in motion. We can soon overtake them. 

I have been busy today writing—chiefly to members of Congress, 
on the subject of the expedition. 
Wednesday _[ left Franklin with a few others. Most of our com- 
Oct. 29. pany being ahead of us. Crossed Missouri & slept at 
Smith’s.'5 


Thursday Dined at Davis’. Rode 40 miles & slept at Hill’s. 
Oct. 30. 


Friday By sixteen miles ride we overtook the company that had 


Oct. 31. been before. Slept at Rennicks.¢ 


Saturday Reached the village of Independence." 
Nov. 1. 


Sunday The company generally proceeded.!® I remained to see 
Nov. 2. to a waggon of flour & bacon which had been engaged to 


15. Smith’s was 10 miles west of Arrow Rock.—Wetmore, Gazetteer of Missouri, p. 269. 

16. Rennick’s was 12 miles west of Lexington.—Ibid. 

17. Independence was now one year old. 

18. From Independence McCoy wrote the following letter to his son Calvin (McCoy 
MSS., Kansas State Historical Society) : 

Independence, 280 miles west of 
St. Louis, Nov. 2d 1828. 
My dear Son Calvin 
went on tour of 49 days with the Potawatomies & Ottawas, and sent them home well 

pleased with the country, and the people. The Chickasaws & Choctaws reached St. Louis the 
13th Oct. and they with the Creeks who had previously arrived are thus far on their way into 
the western wilderness. I left St. Louis the 22d Oct. Am now about leaving the white set- 
tlements. Our whole company amount to 41 persons. We shall not go so far north and west 
as I did on my late tour, but shall go farther south. Shall dismiss the Indians somewhere on 
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go on for us to the line of the state. I kept with me three of the 
Chickasaws & one of the Choctaws that I might enjoy a favourable 
opportunity of conversation with them. I had also, for similar reason 
taken Colbert }® into the carriage with me for one or two days. 


Monday The wagon arrived with flour but no bacon. I sent a man 
Nov. 3. to seek for some. We proceeded & overtook the company 
encamped on the line of the state, near the Shawanoes. 


II. McCoy’s Report To THE SECRETARY OF War *° 
Hon. Peter B. Porter 

Secty. of War 

Sir 

In conformity with my Commission to attend an exploring party 
of Indians west of the Mississippi, authorized by act of Congress 
passed March, 1828, I proceeded to the performance of the duties 
assigned me. How far I have succeeded in their accomplishment 
must be for you to decide on examination of the accompanying doc- 
uments. 

Document, No. 1. Exhibits in detail the disbursement of the 
funds confided to my trust. Documents Nos. 2 & 3 furnishes vouch- 
ers. Document No. 4 contains explanations. Document No. 5 is a 
map of the country we explored, and extending west to the Rocky 
mountains, and north beyond what may probably be the limits of 
Indian Territory. It also exhibits the claims of the several tribes 


Arkansas river, and perhaps early in December. I shall then be about 500 miles from St. Louis 
to which place I expect to return by land. 
I am favoured with health, and am encouraged to hope that I shall be instrumental in pro- 


moting the welfare of the Indians, and in providing places of useful—benevolent labour for my 
dear children. 

I trust you—your sisters, and your mother and all your brothers & sisters from Carey have 
gotten together in Ohio or Kentucky. I feel great anxiety on account of you all—not know- 
ing where to think you all are. I pray God to bless you all wherever you all may be. Try to 
be virtuous & wise, my dear son. Be not uneasy about me— The Lord is so kind to me in 
these lands of strangers that I am greatly comforted in relation to you all. 

I hope to get to your embraces about the Ist Jan’y. Should I hear that mother & others 
have left Carey, I shall not return by Carey but go direct to them. Write me to St. Louis till 
the 10th Deer. 

I am in haste, but 

Affectionately 
Your father 
Isaac McCoy 
Dear Rice & Josephus 

Forward this— I sent you $200. not long since. Hope we shall do well in our Indian 
business. Do endeavour to comfort your good mother. I have deposited my accounts with 
James Kennedy, St. Louis. I carry with me a duplicate of the same. 

[Postmark] Independence 
6 Nov 1828 
[Addressed] Mr. Rice McCoy 
Lexington, 
Fayette County, 
Kentucky. 

19. Col. Levi Colbert, chief of the Chickasaw. He died in 1834 while on his way to 
Washington with a delegation from his tribe. 

20. The three documents in this section are reproduced from the McCoy MSS., Kansas 
State Historical Society. The first and third were printed, with covering documents, in House 
of Representatives Report No. 87, 20 Cong., 2 Sess. 
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now in that country, and the amount of unappropriated lands. Doc- 
ument No. 6. Furnishes a brief history of the expedition a descrip- 
tion of the country, and my views relative to the settlement of the 
Indian tribes therein—and the subjects connected therewith which 
claim the immediate attention of our government.”! 

A history of the tour was to some extent, necessary for the exhib- 
iting clearly of the propriety of some items of expenditure. If in 
giving this, or if in my remarks, or in the expression of my views 
relative to measures to be pursued, I have transcended, strictly 
speaking, the limits of duties as required by my commission, I beg 
you will attribute it to no motive less worthy than that of a desire 
to contribute to the information of my government on a subject in 
which I feel the deepest interest. 

With my great respect 
Sir, your most 
Obdet Servt 
Isaac McCoy 


Washington City 
Jan. 29, 1829. 


Hon. Peter B. Porter 
Secretary of War 
Sir, 

I have the honour herewith to submit to you my Report of ex- 
penditures, &c. of the Indian exploring expedition west of the Missis- 
sippi authorized by act of Congress passed March 1828. 

It so happened, (the causes for which are explained in Document 
No. 6) that most of the costs of conducting the northern Indians oc- 
curred seperately from those in relation to the southern. The former 
were six in number including the interpreter, who was part Potawa- 
tomie. The distance they travelled was about equal to the average 
distance travelled by the southern Indians, and on account of the 
delay of the latter, the Potawatomies and Ottawas were longer from 
their homes than was requisite for those of the south. Expenditures 
on account of the former occurred under my own control. They are 
distinctly stated in the accounts. 

I was instructed to report myself to Genl. William Clark and in- 


21. Of the documents listed only Nos. 1, 4 and 6 have survived. The National Archives 
and the clerk of the House of Representatives report that the map is not to be found. McCoy 
drew the map July 29-August 5; it was 2 feet, 7 inches, by 3 feet (Barnes, ‘“‘McCoy’s Journal, 
1828,” pp. 285, 236). The nearest period map for the Indian country is probably that ac- 
companying House of Representatives Report No. 474 (1884), 23 Cong., 1 Sess. (Ser. No. 263.) 
This printed map may have been based on McCoy’s manuscript map (see the Report, p. 76; 
also mg — The Plains and the Rockies, rev. and ext. by Charles L. Camp 
[1937], No. 49). 
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formed that from him the party would receive “the necessary de- 
tailed instructions for the government of their route and move- 
ments.” 22. The duties of my appointment not having been particu- 
larly pointed out in my instructions, I cheerfully acquiesced in the 
arrangements of Genl. Clark that Cap. Kennerly, whom he had ap- 
pointed leader of the party, should control all expenditures subse- 
quently to those occasioned by the northern Indians. Those expendi- 
tures are also distinctly stated in the account. My business was 
to pay debts as they occurred, or to purchase by order of Cap. Ken- 
nerly. Hence I am accountable only for the disbursement of those 
funds.”% 

The out-fit for the expedition, amounting on one bill to $7,695.47, 
embracing also sundry smaller accounts, was furnished under direc- 
tions of Genl. Clark and approved by him, the amount for which was 
handed me by Cap. Kennerly 

The season was so far advanced before we left St. Louis that it 
was desireable to leave the state as soon as possible. The Chicka- 
saw delegation was started first, and secondly, as they could be 
made ready, the Choctaws, and Creeks. Funds therefore were 
placed in the hands of the several leaders of the parties to defray 


Kansas State Historical Society: 
Office of Superintendent of Indian Affairs 
St. Louis October 17th 1828. 
Sir. 

I have been advised by the War Department of your appointment as Treasurer to the party 
of Creeks, Choctaws & Chickasaws about to explore the country west of the Missouri State. 

The party consists of Capt George H. Kennerly as Leader,—yourself as Treasurer, Doctor 
Todson as Physician;—Col. Duncan leads the Chickasaws, 12 in number, accompanied by 
Messrs. Lincure, Davis & King; & Benj Love Interpreter. Col. Haley has charge of the Choc- 
taws consisting of 4 chiefs Mr. Pytchlynne & Mr. Noel as Interpreter. Judge L. Blake has 
charge of the Creeks, 3 in number, with Harper Lovett as Interpreter.—Lieut Hood as Topog- 
raphist, & Mr. Bell as assistant. 

The outfit for the expedition, has been furnished under my directions, and the amt. for 
which, will be handed to you, approved by me. When the objects of the expedition shall have 
been accomplished it will be left to the discretion of Capt. Kennerly & yourself to make the 
best disposition of the property belonging to the outfit. 

I have no information as to compensation to any of the party, except those engaged as 
hired men at this place & that will be furnished you by Capt. Kennerly. It is desireable that 
the Indians should be furnished with the means of making themselves comfortable on their 
journey home, after exploring the country pointed out to Capt. Kennerly. 

In the objects of expenditure, & the limits of it, you will of course, be governed by your 
instructions, and knowledge of the general design of the Government in making the expedi- 
tion,—having reference to the comfort & content of the Indians, and amount of the appropria- 
tion made to cover the expenses of the undertaking. 

Entertaining a high opinion of your sagacity & powers of observation, it is desireable that 
you should keep a Journal of the route, that the Govenmeneet may have the benefit of your 
views in relation to the Country. 

I have the honor to be 
Sir 
Very respectfully 
Yr obt. Servt. 
Wm Clark S. I Af 
(Addressed] The Revd. 
Isaac McCoy 
Treasurer to the Exploring party of 
Chickasaws, Choctaws &c 
Present. 
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their expenses thro. the white settlements. Cap. Kennerly and my- 
self overtook them when a little more than half way through the 
state, after which time I paid much of the expense of the whole com- 
pany. Those advances being greater than the nature of the cases 
would appear to require, merit an explanation. 

Before leaving St. Louis the Chickasaws, through Mr Duncan 
their conductor, asked for $1000. to be placed in the hands of Mr 
Duncan to be applied to their use on the tour, at his and their dis- 
cretion. This sum was in addition to $100. I had previously ad- 
vanced to them, and $600. they had received of Mr Smith their 
agent. No portion of this sum was necessary for outfit—every need- 
ful equipment for man and horse having been furnished as above 
stated. I declined advancing the money until Genl. Clark, in order 
to prevent a more perplexing occurrence, advised me to comply. On 
compliance with the wishes of the Chickasaws, the Choctaws fol- 
lowed with a similar, though less ungenerous and unnecessary de- 
mand. 

On parting with the delegations subsequently, additional advances 
were made to sundry gentlemen to enable them to return to their 
places. The account shows the amount unaccounted for by them 
severally, and it is expected that each will report his account with- 


out delay. The remarks accompanying the account shows what dis- 
position has been made of the publick property. 
Most respectfully, 
Sir 
Your Obt. servt 
Isaac McCoy 


Hon. Peter B. Porter 
Secretary of War 
Sir, 

It is in obedience to instructions connected with my appointment 
to accompany an exploring party of Indians west of the Mississippi, 
agreeably to act of Congress passed March 1828, that I ask leave 
respectfully to submit the following report.*4 

That portion of my duties which related to the disbursement of 


24. “I had reason to suppose that Captain Kennerly would say little more than would be 
reported by the topographists; and their report, I knew, would necessarily not be such a con- 
densed statement, relative to the suitableness of the country for settlement, as the case de- 
manded. I therefore made a formal report, although it was not really my province to do s0. 
This, I had reason to suppose, was unexpected by some connected with the matter; and Colonel 
McKenney himself, who was at the head of Indian affairs, intimated that it was informal. I 
nevertheless felt the necessity of the measure. . .'—-McCoy, History of Baptist Indian 
Missions, p. 371. 

















Gen. WittiAM CLARK 


Superintendent of Indian Affairs at Saint Louis 
From 1822 to 1838 
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the appropriation of Congress for purposes of the expedition, is re- 
ported on in documents accompanying this. 

At Carey, near Lake Michigan on the 30th June last, I had the 
honor to receive from the Dept. instructions to proceed with all pos- 
sible expedition, to St. Louis and to take with me three Potawato- 
mies & an interpreter. There were at that time in waiting three Ot- 
tawas anxious to accompany me on that expedition, and, as the in- 
terests of those tribes, and their relation to our country and settle- 
ments, were, to a great extent, identified as those of one tribe, I con- 
ceived it to be right & within the spirit of my instructions to take 
them, together with two Potawatomies, and an interpreter, who also 
was part Indian.” 

We left Carey, 7 in number, with eight horses, July 2d and 
reached St. Louis the 16th at which place Dr Todson, surgeon had 
arrived a few days previously. On the 21st July a man was sent 
from St. Louis to ascertain when the southern Indians would arrive. 
Aug. 13. Four Creeks conducted by Mr. Blake arrived at St. Louis. 
On the 16th the messenger to the southern Indians returned, with a 
written communication from a principal Chief of the Chickasaws, 
informing that, for reasons therein assigned, they had determined to 
postpone the tour until next March. The Choctaws were expected 
of course to imitate their example. As the arrangements for the 
tour, which were already considerably advanced, would sustain 
damage by so long a delay, it was desireable to complete the excur- 
sion the present season, the expedition having been ordered chiefly 
for the benefit of the Chickasaws, another messenger was sent to 
them, who left St. Louis the 18 Aug. 

The Potawatomies & Ottawas had not expected to be so long ab- 
sent from their places as would be necessary to await the issue of these 
arrangements, nor was it desireable that they should. I therefore 
obtained permission, in lieu of the expense and vexation of lying idle 
with a company of Indians, at St. Louis, during the absence of the 
messenger, to make the tour with the Potawatomies & Ottawas. This 
plan being the most economical, and the only one likely to produce 
a favourable result in relation to those Indians, or to prevent an un- 
favourable one, we doubted not that it would receive the approba- 
tion of our government. 

With our six Indians and two hired hands, I left St. Louis Aug. 19. 


25. Since the journey from Carey in Michigan to Saint Louis and the first tour west have 
been reported in detail in Barnes, “‘McCoy’s Journal, 1828,” pp. 227-277, it is not necessary 
to annotate the summary in this document. Another summary, longer than the present one, 
will be found in McCoy, History of Baptist Indian Missions, pp. 334-349. 
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Having with us 12 horses. We travelled on the south side of Mis- 
souri, inclining to south of West, and passed out of the state where 
its western line crosses Osage river. Near that place we took in a 
half-breed Osage as an interpreter to Osages and Kanzas.*® The 
Osages at the village we passed here were altogether friendly. 

On leaving the state of Missouri we proceeded westwardly up the 
Osage river, generally on the north side. Passing the sources of 
Osage we Bore southwest across the upper branches of Neosho until 
we intersected the main stream at a point eighty miles south & one 
hundred and twenty seven west of the mouth of Kanzas river, and 
about 25 miles southeast of the road leading from the upper settle- 
ments on Missouri to Santa Fe. We then bore northwest until we 
reached the road which was at a point about sixty miles from Ar- 
kansas river, and 140 due west of the state of Missouri. These esti- 
mates are made according to measurement on the map, and not ac- 
cording to distances travelled, survey of the road, &c. Having spent 
five days on the waters of Neosho we turned to the eastward, and 
travelled along, or near to the Santa Fe road, until we reached a 
point due south of the upper Kanza village. We then bore north to 
the village, which is on the south bank of Kanza river, 125 miles on 
a direct line west of the State of Missouri. 

After leaving the Osage village on the river of the same name, we 
had seen several trails of companies of Indians, some of which had 
occasioned uneasiness to our Osage interpreter, who supposed they 
might have been made by war parties of their enemies. But the one 
which deserved most attention, I found, on close examination had 
been made by a hunting party and therefore supposed them to have 
been Kanzas or Osages. On the 18th September we fell in with a 
Kanza hunter and on the evening of the same day reached his vil- 
lage. Coming in sight of two houses about two miles from the main 
village the inhabitants became alarmed. Some of the women & chil- 
dren fled to the woods, while a man almost wholly divested of cloth- 
ing, with his implements of war, came in great haste to a grove which 
we were entering. I supposed his object was to ascertain who we 
were. But I soon discovered that it was to secure a couple of horses 
which were grazing in the wood, and of which we were within 100 
paces when he reached them. I sent our interpreter to speak to him, 
who at once allayed his fears, so that he approached cheerfully and 
took us by the hand, being in a profuse perspiration from His race 
for the protection of his horses. He conducted us to water at which 


26. Noel Mongrain (see Barnes, ‘“McCoy’s Journal, 1828,”" pp. 240, 244 f.). 
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I halted, and sent him forward to inform the main village that I 
would presently be with them for the purpose of smoking. I was 
much gratified to hear from him that 16 Pawnees were at the village 
in counsel with the Kanza. Greatly to my disappointment, however 
when I came into the assembly of the Kanzas, I ascertained that all 
the Pawnees except three had hastily left on our approach. These 
three who, I suppose, had been left to ascertain the object of our 
visit were in haste to be gone and could only be detained long enough 
for me to give them a brief talk, and a liberal present of tobacco, to 
which they replied in the usual complimentary way. Our interview 
with the Kanzas was also indicative of much friendly feeling. 

I had been instructed to cross the Kanza river and to return on the 
north side. But the Indians informed me that there was not a canoe 
or other craft on the river. My time was so far consumed that I 
deemed it unadvisable to incur the delay that would be occasioned 
by crossing on rafts. I therefore proceeded eastwardly near to the 
southern limits of the Kanzas’ lands, and came down to the Shaw- 
anoe villages recently settled near the mouth of Kanzas river on the 
Missouri. Here our Indians were again received with much friend- 
ship. I had the satisfaction to see that these Shawanoes were erect- 
ing neat hewed log cabins, and in other respects preparing for their 
future comfort. Our Indians remained with them the greater part of 
two days, and were by them encouraged to settle in the country and 
even invited to settle near them. 

We had found Elk, Deer & Bear plenty, and had seen a few Ante- 
lopes. Our Indians were delighted with the abundance of game, but 
regretted that, contrary to our former expectation, we had not fallen 
in with Buffalos. Our Osage interpreter supposed that we had been 
within a few miles of Buffalos, but at the time said nothing lest, as 
he afterwards declared, we should be induced to go farther west. 
He was exceedingly afraid of falling in with Pawnee war parties. 
We afterwards ascertained that we had been within 75 miles of the 
place where the last attack of the Pawnees was made on the first 
party defeated on the Santa Fe road, which happened in September 
while we were in that country. 

I was my own pilot, and varied our course in travelling as appear- 
ances indicated would best enable us to become acquainted with the 
fitness of the country for habitation. There is great similarity in 
the appearance of all parts of it—that we explored. It is generally 
a high rolling country, exhibiting a healthy appearance. Stone is suf- 
ficiently plenty for use, and on Osage and Neosho, it is almost uni- 
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versally limestone. The soil on those rivers, which is exceedingly 
fertile, possesses the mellowness peculiar to limestone lands. Most 
of the creeks and smaller water courses pass over limestone, and 
along the larger streams are sometimes seen steep and high cliffs of 
limestone rocks. The Hill sides are frequently washed until the 
stone is quite uncovered, in those places it is generally thin flag 
stone. Bottom land is in width somewhat proportioned to the size 
of the stream passing thro. it. That of the Osage 40 miles west of 
the state of Missouri is about a mile in width. In addition to this 
we usually find on one or both sides of the water courses, and pro- 
portioned somewhat to their size, a gentle ascent of land, extending 
in the case above mentioned of Osage from three to five miles back, 
and terminating at the base of hills which may rise 100, or 150 feet, 
their sides sometimes abrupt, but oftener more gentle. There are 
seen many hills detached from their kindred, conical, oblong, and of 
many a different shape, so regular in their structure that the ob- 
server can scarcely forbid conviction that they are artificial. These 
isolated hills are little else than heaps of limestone. 

Ascending above the stony sides of hills of more social character, 
land gently rolling spreads out with a delightful countenance. Not 
a stone to annoy the plowman would be found on a tract of 500 
acres, nor a single break abrupt beyond convenience, and yet the 
country not flat. Elevations of similar character often occur a sec- 
ond or third time as we pass back from a creek, until we reach the 
summit between the neighbouring streams. 

On the Kanzas and its waters, stone is equally plenty, and is in 
the same way happily placed for convenience without annoyance to 
man. But it is mostly sand-stone. For two days in the neighbour- 
hood of the upper Kanzas villages I saw scarcely any except sand 
stone. As we came lower down the river we saw some limestone as 
well as sand. On Kanzas the soil of course corresponds with the 
quality of the stone. It is somewhat sandy, not so black as the lime- 
stone lands of Neosho and Osage, & in many instances less fertile. 
The face of the country is the same with that we have been describ- 
ing, except that, as might be expected within six or ten miles of the 
river the country is more broken, the hills along the rivulets higher, 
and more abrupt and rocky. 

This country which is generally prairie, differs greatly from most 
prairie lands in Ohio, Indiana & Illinois. In those countries prairie 
lands are usualiy too flat with too little stone, often accompanied 
with quagmires & ponds, and consequently unfavourable to health. 
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Here it is quite the reverse, scarcely a quagmire is to be found. 

The season for two or three months has been remarkably dry, yet 
we found no scarcity of water. Water courses of suitable size for 
mills and other water works, are numerous. But, as it happens gen- 
erally in the state of Missouri, most of these streams so far fail in 
the dry seasons, that mills and other machines would stand still. In 
this respect the country resembles the state of Missouri and the 
middle & upper counties of Kentucky. 

A degree of unhealthiness attends all large water courses in the 
western country. This will be the case in the immediate vicinity of 
Kanzas river. Osage river is too small to produce any deleterious 
effect beyond the distance of 30 or 35 miles west of Missouri state, 
and not even that far except on its very banks. With these excep- 
tions which doubtless are as inconsiderable as those of similar char- 
acter of any portion of the western country, not a doubt can exist 
of the healthiness of those regions. 

Timber is too scarce. This is the greatest defect observeable. 
Wood is chiefly confined to the water courses and the width of the 
streak of timber is generally proportioned to the size of the stream 
passing through it. Some exceptions, however occur, where the tim- 
ber stretches back on to the uplands, or exists on the high lands at 
the sources of the streams. But wood is not so scarce as most travel- 
lers thro. those countries have represented it. The business of few, if 
any has hitherto required them to examine this subject. Being un- 
interested in the matter of timber beyond the amount necessary for 
fuel on their journey, they have avoided the water courses as much 
as possible because of the difficulty of travelling near them on ac- 
count of the brush & the steep and rocky breaks, the prairies back 
from the water courses, affording more pleasant ways for the traveller 
than could be found, perhaps, in any other country destitute of 
roads. The uplands being almost universally prairie, the sight un- 
obstructed passes to its utmost stretch over lands of similar height, 
so that the country at a little distance around the observer appears 
to be more level than it really is. These upland prairies over which 
they look, rise higher than the tops of the trees in the bottom lands, 
and often twice or three times as high, and conceal from the sight 
most of the timber, while the traveller ascribing to the lands a mile 
or two from him, a degree of levelness which does not exist, sup- 
poses he sees almost every grove within the reach of his sight, and 
hence mistakes to the discredit of the country. 
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This country, which is of peculiar character, often practices an- 
other deception upon the traveller. Streaks of timber seen at a dis- 
tance and even at no great distance, amidst the vast prospect which 
the openness of the country affords, appear much narrower than they 
really are. 

Wood immediately along the Kanzas river, and that branching 
off along the numerous smaller streams, is sufficient to sustain toler- 
ably a dense population to the distance of 8 or 10 ten miles from 
the river. On Osage river, say 30 miles west of Missouri state the 
woodland is about a mile wide. Woodlands of greater or less magni- 
tude extend along every tributary water course, some of which are 
little inferior to the main river. Unlike the idea we drew from many 
of our maps, water courses, from the largest to the smallest, on 
Kanzas, Osage and the upper regions of Neosho, are numerous, and 
interlocking at their sources, and proportionably numerous are the 
groves of woodland. There is much valuable timber, such as oak, 
ash, walnut, hickory, & mulberry. We also find Hackberry, Lint, 
&c. There is almost a total absence of the sugar tree. 

I regretted that my time -was so limitted that I had none to spare 
in search of coal, but from appearances, and the fact that it exists 
abundantly a short distance east, and southeast of the tract of which 
I am speaking, I have no doubt that this part of the country also 
possesses abundantly that valuable article. This fact goes far to- 
wards obviating difficulties which would arise from the scarcity of 
timber. 

I hardly need to say that the whole country is clothed with grass, 
this on the dry fertile uplands is short and more suitable for graz- 
ing than for the scythe. Nearer to the water courses, & even to 
their very sources, it is well adapted to mowing. In Indiana, the 
eastern parts of Illinois and Michigan Territory grass of suitable 
length for mowing is seldom found except on wet land. In the coun- 
try which we are describing scarcely any wet land exists, yet nature 
has provided therein well clothed meadows. 

I did not discover any of those ancient mounds and fortifications 
which are so abundant in some parts of the western country. On 
the summits of high natural mounds, and hills, which were so situ- 
ated as to attract the notice of the traveller, I frequently found a 
heap of stones formed by the hands of man. In one or two in- 
stances their construction indicated the existence of reasons for 
their formation similar to those which led to the formation of arti- 
ficial mounds mentioned above. Heaps of stone are often made 
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over the bodies of the deceased among the Indians of these regions. 
But the heaps of which we speak appear to be the result of amuse- 
ment of the traveller, who invited to the elevation by its gaity or 
grandeur, leaves a monument of a few stones thrown together to ad- 
vertise a subsequent visitant that a human being had been there. 
To this heap each successive visitant, invited thither by curiosity 
contributes a stone or two. It was amusing to see our Indians in 
good humour, contributing their portion to the increase of the social 
heap. 

On our return we arrived at St. Louis the 9th October, after an ab- 
sence of forty nine days.27 On the 10th I crossed the Mississippi 
with our Indians, and travelled with them until the 12th at which 
time they proceeded being supplied with the means of returning 
comfortably to their homes. 

It affords me great satisfaction to be able to assure you that those 
Potawatomies & Ottawas returned to their places well satisfied with 
the usage they had received from the servants of government, while 
a still more favourable impression had been made on their minds by 
their friendly interviews with Osages, Kanzas, Pawnees, & Shaw- 
anoes, the three former of whom they had previously reckoned among 
their enemies. They were well pleased with the country they had 
seen. All agreed that it was well adapted to the purposes of Indian 
settlement, and, excepting one expressed a strong desire to settle 
therein. When about parting with them I was requested to become 
the bearer of a communication to the President on this subject. It 
is only because the protracted length of the expedition has denied 
me the opportunity of passing by their place that I have not this 
communication now to submit. Measures however have been 
adopted to afford them an opportunity of making known their wishes, 
which I expect will come to hand in a few days. So far as the sub- 
ject has progressed the objects of the government in relation to those 
tribes, are fully attained. 

I returned to St. Louis Oct. 13th and found that the Chickasaws 
and Choctaws had arrived the preceding day. On the 17th the Chick- 
asaws moved off from St. Louis, on the 18th the Choctaws and 
Creeks followed.28 Cap. Kennerly & myself, having been by our 
business, thrown into the rear, set out on the 22d.2° On the 24th we 


found Harper Lovett the Creek interpreter sick, and Doctor Todson 
27. According to his journal McCoy reached Saint Louis on October 7 (Barnes, ‘‘McCoy’s 

Journal, 1828,”’ p. 264). 

- 28. Cf. the account of this tour in McCoy's History of Baptist Indian Missions, pp. 349- 
9. 


29. McCoy crossed the state in a small dearborn wagon.—Ibid., p. 350. 
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attending him. Before leaving St. Louis he had been attacked with 
measles from which he had not sufficiently recovered to endure the 
journey. Cap. Kennerly took the stage and followed the company, 
while Dr. Todson and myself remained with the sick man. He was 
exceedingly anxious to make the tour & begged us not to leave him 
behind. We conveyed him in a carriage seven miles, when he be- 
came fully convinced as well as ourselves, that he was unable to 
proceed further. He died five days afterwards and was decently 
buried.®° 

We overtook the foremost of our company on the 26th 180 miles 
from St. Louis. The company proceeded on the 28th and reached 
the western line of the state of Missouri the 2d Nov. For the pur- 
pose of obtaining an interpreter we remained here one week. In 
which time our Indians & the Shawanoes had several friendly talks. 
While here, the Agent for Indian affairs at Fort Leavenworth * 
communicated to us information that 1500 Pawnees, it was reported, 
had gone on a war expedition, intending to watch the Santa Fe road 
or if unsuccessful there to proceed farther southeast. He warned us 
to be on our guard, and, should we come in contact with Pawnees 
apparently friendly, not to permit them to mingle with us in camp, 
or at any other time. We resumed our march on the 8th. Our com- 
pany being now complete consisted of Cap. G. H. Kennerly, leader, 
Lieut. Hood Topographist, Mr. John Bell assistant topographist, and 
G. P. Todson surgeon.’ To me had been intrusted the monied mat- 
ters. The Chickasaws Delegation consisted of 12 Indians, and an in- 
terpreter, accompanied by three white men chosen by themselves, in 
all 16, with Mr. John B. Duncan Sub. Agent, as their leader. The 
Choctaw delegation was composed of six Indians, and lead by Mr. 
D. W. Haley. The Creek delegation consisted of three, and was lead 
by Mr. Luther Blake.** We had one interpreter to Osages and Kan- 
zas, seven hired men, and a black servant belonging [to] a Chicka- 
saw Chief.*4 In all 42. We had with us upwards of sixty horses. 


80. See the entry for October 24 in McCoy’s journal, above. 

31. Maj. John Dougherty, U. S. Indian agent at Fort Leavenworth.—McCoy, History of 
Baptist Indian Missions, p. 361. 

32. For Kennerly see Footnote 5, above, and for Todson, Footnote 10. Washington Hood 
(1808-1840) was born in Philadelphia, the son of John McClellan Hood and Eliza Forebaugh. 
He was commissioned second lieutenant in 1827 (Dictionary of American Biography, v. IX, 
pp. 194, 195). Since John Bell is named as assistant to Lieutenant Hood, it is clear that he 
must not be confused with Capt. John R. Bell of Long’s expedition. 


33. The Chickasaw are named in Footnote 51, below. The other white men in their party 
were Garland Lincecum, James Davis, and William D. King (Foreman, Grant, Indians & Pi- 
oneers [1930], p. 309, Footnote 32). The Choctaw were Tuppenhoma (chief), Daniel Nail 
(interpreter), Peter Pitchlynn, Captain Kincade, Capt. Red Dog, and Captain Auittatomas 
(ibid., pp. 309, 310, Footnote 38). For the Creek see Footnote 50, below. 

34. The interpreter was Noel Mongrain (McCoy, History of Baptist Indian Missions, 
p. 351); see, _— 26, above. The negro belonged to Levi Colbert (McCoy, History 
st «= ee 
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We proceeded a little west of south,®® crossed Osage river ** about 
20 miles west of the state of Missouri ** and fell on to the Neosho 
about 14 miles farther west.5° We then proceeded down Neosho to 
the Osage Agency,®® in the neighbourhood of the upper Osage vil- 
lages, about 33 miles west of the western limits of the state of Mis- 
souri, at which place we arrived the 17th November.*® Here we re- 


35. ‘‘We had proceeded about five miles, when, riding briskly over the prairie to prevent a 
pack horse from escaping, my horse fell with me, and rolled on to my foot and leg. I was & 
good deal injured on the side that had been dashed on the earth, but was able after a while to 
resume my journey, though I suffered much pain for several days. At camp, the doctor bled 
me pretty freely. . . —ITbid., p. 352. 

86. They reached the Osage on November 11.—Ibid. 

87. At this point McCoy wrote the following note to his wife (McCoy MSS., Kansas State 
Historical Society): 

At Camp, Osage river, about 20 
miles west of line of Missouri, Thursday 
Nov, 18, 1828. 
My Dear Wife 

This is the fifth day since we left the Shawanoe village— We have been travelling slowly 
to the West near the line of Missouri. We shall not go far west. My health is good, also 
that of the party. Weather comfortable— _ I have lately written you & others of the family 
often— I hope to get home about last of Decr. But I must stay until the company break to 
go home. 

A man goes in to Harmony Mission by whom I send this— 

Love to all my Dear babes— Dear children and friends, Keep in good heart— trust in 
God— good is the Lord & precious— In haste 

Affectionately— very affectionately 
Isaac McCoy 

Christiana— 
Sons Rice & Josephus forward this. 
[Postmark] Independence Mo 

4 Dec. 1828. 
{Addressed} Mr. Rice McCoy 

Lexington 

Fayette County, 

Kentucky 

38. For detail of travel for the remainder of this tour, see the report of Hood and Bell, 
below. McCoy’s statement is misleading because the party struck the Neosho not merely 14 
miles west of the Osage crossing but also more than 70 miles south. 

89. In his History of Baptist Indian Missions (p. 360) McCoy mentioned meeting John F. 
Hamtramck, Osage agent, and Benton Pixley, missionary. 

40. From the Osage villages McCoy wrote the following letter to his son-in-law (McCoy 
MSS., Kansas State Historical Society): 

Nov, 18, 1828. 
Dear Lykins 

I have proceeded on this tour from Missouri river southwardly, a few miles west of the 
state of Missouri, as far as Neosho river, where the Osages generally reside. I am now in their 
villages, 30 miles west of Missouri state, 110 miles south of the mouth of Kanzas river, and as 
the road runs about 370 miles from St. Louis. We are waiting here for the assembling of the 
Osages to a friendly talk, and expect to proceed tomorrow. We have good weather, & good 
health— thus far our present company of Indians do not like the country. We shall pro- 
ceed southwardly to the Canadian Fork of Arkansaw, when we shall quit this country— and 
return depends on the disposition of these Indians and the weather. I fear it will be January 
before I can see you and others of my dear family. 

I wrote your mother the other day from Osage river. I am as you may suppose exceed- 
ingly desirous to see you all— Could I know that you are all comfortably situated it would 
lessen my sorrows greatly. I pray that it may be so— I will hope it is so. 

I almost forgot to say that on the 9th inst when galloping my horse to turn another into 
the way my horse fell with me on a smooth burnt prairie, and rolled on to my left foot and 
leg above the knee—dashing me severely on my left arm. My left limbs & side were consider- 
ably injured. I was bled in my arm. I have continued travelling, but am still lame in my 
left arm & shoulder and leg. My tour may be said to be pleasant thus far. 

Regards to my dear companion in life, and to all our dear children. 

Affectionately 
Your father 
Isaac McCoy 
Johnston Lykins 

My dear boys will forward this— The season is so far past, that for this & other reasons 

we shall on this tour, see far less of the country than I expected— 
I. M. 


Rice & Josephus. 

[Addressed] Mr. Josephus McCoy 
Lexington, 
Fayette County, 
Kentucky. 
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mained four days, and afforded Indians of our party and the Osages 
an opportunity to reciprocate expressions of friendship.*! The 
Osages and Choctaws were once enemies. Within two years past 
pipes of peace had been exchanged and each tribe considered peace 
restored. This having been done thro. the mediation of others, it 
was gratifying that a personal interview at this time afforded an op- 
portunity of confirming the peace.** 

From the Osage villages ** we took the road to the Creek agency 
on the Verdigris river, within four miles of its junction with the 
Arkansaw.** Here and near Fort Gibson we remained five days. 
Leaving the Creek delegation with their countrymen on Verdigris,** 
we again took up the line of march the 2d of December.*7 We 
crossed Arkansaw and continued our common course, a little west 
of south, crossed the north fork of Canadian river, and six miles 
farther crossed the main Canadian, and encamped a mile above at 
the mouth of the south fork. This was the most westwardly point 
that we made on this tour, which was about 48 miles west of the 
Territory of Arkansaw, and 260 miles south of the mouth of Kanzas 
river, 255 from where we went out of the state of Missouri. In com- 
ing to this point after leaving the state we travelled about as direct, 
with slight exceptions, as is usual in making a journey of the same 


41. “On the 20th, we pitched our tents near the village of the Chief called White Hair. A 
large long fire of logs was made, at which our company was joined in council by about twenty 
Osage chiefs, and principal men. The usual ceremonies of shaking hands, smoking, and spe ech 
making, were entered upon, and continued until night, when all parties agreeing that peace 
speeches ought not to be made in the dark, we adjourned till the following day. 

“That night the coldness of the weather increased to severity. Our encampment was in a 
narrow streak of timber, with many miles of woodless plain on both sides. The wind was 
high, with snow falling, and our situation became very uncomfortable. The weather was « 
severe on the following day, that it was late before the council convened. In the mean time, 
we were invited to a feast of boiled buffalo meat, in the house of the chief Belle Ouizo. In 
the absence of chairs, we all became seated on the floor, when bowls of boiled meat were placed 
before us, and each used his own knife and his own fingers. Immediately on the completion 
of this, we were taken to the house of the chief, White Hair, to partake of similar hospitality, 
the eatables being - same in aoe and oe 


*sOn account of the severity of the weather, our council was completed in the house of the 
chief, White Hair. The result was a reciprocity of good feelings and fair speeches. 
—McCoy, History of Baptist Missions, pp. 355-357. 


42. “Through the advice of Mr. Haley, which turned out to be rather unseasonable, the 
Choctaws intimated a desire to obtain one of these dressed scalps, to carry with them, as 8 
matter of curiosity. With some ceremony, an Osage warrior came forward in council, and pre- 
sented the principal Choctaw chief, with the scalp of a Pawnee. The acceptance was followed 
by a brief speech in behalf of the Osage nation, in which the orator argued that, as the Choc- 
taws had accepted of a scalp at the hands of the former, which they had taken from an enemy, 
the Choctaws, as a nation, were bound by the customs of Indians to espouse their interests, 
and that the Osages would henceforward understand that the Choctaws, about to become their 
neighbours, would also become their allies in war. This turn of the affair was as unwelcome 
as it was unexpected to the Choctaws, who made no reply.”—ZJbid., pp. 357, 358. 


48. McCoy gave much space in his book to Osage customs and folklore.—Ibid., pp. 355- 
865. 


44. Accompanied by Belle Oiseau, “‘distinguished [Osage] chief,’ the party left the Osage 
villages on November 22.—Ibid., p. 361. 


45. Mongrain returned home from Fort Gibson.—Jbid., p. 366. 


46. About 1,500 Creeks (the McIntosh division) had lately arrived.—Ibid., pp. 365, 366 
47. They arrived at this point on November 26.—Jbid., p. 365. 
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length The first 40 miles was across the lands assigned the Shaw- 
anoes, and Piankeshaws, the next 48 miles was thro. unappropriated 
lands. Then 50 miles across Osage lands, then 77 miles thro lands 
assigned the Creeks and Cherokees. Thence 40 miles thro. Cherokee 
lands, and at this point viz the mouth of the south fork of Canadian 
river, we entered the Choctaw lands. 

Here it was resolved to turn eastwardly towards Fort Smith with 
a view to the termination of the expedition. We left this place the 
5th Decr. travelled two days down the Canadian, and on the 7th 
Decr. we separated.*® The two southern delegations were expected 
at that instant to proceed to Fort Smith, but one of their company 
having killed a Buffaloe the preceding day, they concluded to remain 
a day or two and hunt that animal. Buffaloe on Arkansaw approach 
within 30 miles or less of the settlements, invited by the cane. 
Farther north they range more remotely, & on Missouri river there 
is none within many hundred miles. They were furnished with the 
means of returning comfortably to their places to which they were 
nearer than when at St. Louis, having travelled after leaving the 
state of Missouri a distance nearly equal to that travelled west of 
the same line in September. We had been only two days within the 
Choctaw lands. One of them who was a man of influence, expressed 
a desire to remain longer time, for the purpose of becoming ac- 
quainted with that country, and solicited some assistance, which 
was granted. 

Cap. Kennerly Lieut. Hood, Mr. Bell, Dr. Todson, & myself 
made the best of our way back passed Fort Gibson, and reached *° 
St. Louis the 24th Decr. The pack horses and men were a little in 
the rear and would arrive the 25th or 27th. 

It was the 10th December when on our return we passed the Creek 
agency. There we again saw the Creek delegation. On that day 
they set off for their homes. They had not explored much of their 
country, but had contented themselves with spending the time in 
the neighbourhood of their relations. The Creeks now in this coun- 
try are chiefly or all of the McIntosh party. The delegation was 
from the opposite party. This interview of the parties was charac- 
terized by expressions of friendship from both, and an agreement 
that all former grudges should be forgotten. The emigrants invited 
the others to come to their country, and spoke greatly in its praise. 
This was seconded by a written communication from Chilly McIn- 


48. See the letter from the Chickasaw delegation, p. 423. 


49. They were once more in White Hair’s village on the night of December 14 (McCoy, 
History of Baptist Indian Missions, p. 369). 
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tosh to his countrymen in the south. The feelings with which the 
delegation set off for their places justify the hope of a favourable re- 
sult.5° In every arrangement in relation to the removal of the 
Creeks, I would respectfully suggest the propriety of placing out of 
sight as far as possible everything of party character. 

It had been desirable to pass out of the state of Missouri on the 
north side of Missouri river, to cross that stream above the mouth 
of Kansas, and generally to have borne farther to the west. But the 
Indians were averse to this course. 

From the place where we passed out of the state of Missouri to 
the crossing of Osage river, a distance of about 70 miles, we were 
travelling thro. the country of which I have already given a descrip- 
tion. The next 20 miles being still on the waters of Osage, was of 
similar character. 20 miles farther which brought us to Neosho led 
us across a country becoming more level, with fewer water courses. 
This continued to be the case for the next 100 miles. Limestone was 
less abundant and in many instances mingling with, and sometimes 
giving place to sand stone and flint. The prairies not so fertile as 
those at the sources of the river. Nature here has not observed the 
same regularity in decking the watercourses with wood as in the 


country farther northwest. Here timber is oftener seen on the hills, 
and the groves along streams are less regular in their width, and 
more frequently detached. Timber along Neosho river in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Osage villages may be from three hundred yards, 
to three miles in width. The next 40 miles which brings us to the 
mouths of Neosho and Verdigris (only four or five miles apart) is 
better timbered more hilly, & has less limestone, generally sand 


50. “CoLtumBus, January 22, 1829. 

“Our Great FatHer: We have written on to you by Mr. Blake, who carried us on as an ex- 
ploring party to examine the country west of the Mississippi. We have travelled a great way 
with Mr. Blake, and are glad to find him our friend, who has studied our interest, and has 
been friendly in supplying our wants. We have known him long, and have ever found him a 
friend to our people, and we had the utmost confidence in our great Father when he appointed 
Mr. Blake to accompany us. We love him, and we wish our great Father to appoint him to 
carry our people west of the Mississippi. We have now arrived among our people, and given 
them the talk, and they are willing to go with Mr. Blake, for we have known him long, and he 
has always been our friend, and the friend of our people. We know he would take care of our 
women and orphan children, and they have confidence in [him] more than they have in stran- 
gers. Our great Father has appointed the best man to go with his children (because they knew 
him, and have not been deceived in him.) We like the country, and want our great Father to 
appoint him to go with our people and settle the country that our great Father has given us 
on the west of the Mississippi. When we arrived home, a great many of our friends came to 
see us, and we told them it was a fine country, a plenty of buffalo, elk, deer, bear, and turkeys, 
and that your red children should remove there; and they have listened to our talk, and are 
willing to go, if our friend, Mr. Blake, will go with us, and see us justice done. We, the dele- 
gation, arrived at the Chatahoochie in good health. 

“COE MARTLA, x Head Chief. 
x 


“TUSCEMEHBA, 
“CHOESTE, x 
“I certify that this is an exact representation of the Chiefs, as interpreted to me, in the ab- 
sence of any person but themselves. “N. F. COLLINS.” 
(House of Representatives Report No. 87, 20 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 5.) 
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stone, also some flint. The hills are more stony and poor, yet abun- 
dance of good prairie lies among them. 

From the neighbourhood of the Creek Agency and Fort Gibson, 
the whole distance that we travelled until we returned to that place 
it may be said that the country is pretty well timbered. On the 
south of Canadian river the general arrangement of woodlands and 
prairies is precisely the reverse of that of the Osage and Kanzas 
country. Here the hills, which are usually stony and poor, are cov- 
ered with wood, mostly post oak and black oak, of moderate size, 
and often brushy, while between the hills are beautiful vales of fer- 
tile prairies. Sand stone almost universally prevails on the south 
of Arkansas. In one instance for a few miles I discovered slate. 
The bottom lands of Arkansaw appeared to be from three to five 
miles wide, well clothed with timber, and in many places covered 
with cane ten or 12 feet high, and so dense that considerable resolu- 
tion & effort are necessary to enable a man to force a passage thro. 
it. The bottom land of Canadian is one or two miles wide, similar 
to that of Arkansaw, the latter more subject to inundations. Verdi- 
gris, Neosho, Arkansaw Canadian, North Fork, and South fork, 
all mingle their waters in the same vicinity. On this account this 
part of the country is more hilly than some others we have described. 

The country the whole route south of Osage river, like that on the 
north wears a healthy countenance, with such exceptions as we made 
in our remarks on that, relative to lands contiguous to large water 
courses. As the country now under consideration in its southern 
parts, is remarkable for the multiplicity of its large streams, a 
greater proportion of fevers and agues must be looked for among 
it{s] future inhabitants, than at the sources of Neosho & Osage. 
And the more so because the hills, commonly poor and stony, which 
will occasion settlements to be made more extensively along the 
rivers. 

We saw coal on Neosho at the Osage Agency, farther south we 
crossed a creek which ran over a bed of coal. The south bank of 
Arkansaw, where we crossed it near Fort Gibson abounded with coal. 
From other specimens of less note, and the concurrent testimony of 
all acquainted in the country there can be no doubt that coal exists 
therein in great abundance. 

The Cherokees own, on the east side of Neosho river lead mines 
which promise to become very productive. I saw specimens of the 
ore which was inferior to none in the western lead mines. They also 
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own valuable salt springs on Neosho, and farther south, some of 
which I saw, and one of which they were profitably working. 

The whole region appears to be well watered. Neosho, and the 
smaller streams we saw 30 miles east and lower down the Arkansaw, 
were transparent. But Kanzas, Virdigris, Arkansaw, north fork, 
Canadian & south fork, are all of muddy colour. South of Arkansaw 
we saw no clear water in Creek or rivulet, except a few springs. 
Osage is tolerably clear though in September last, we saw many 
places where the water was sluggish & discoloured. Kanzas river 
was at that time little less muddy than Missouri. Arkansaw and 
the North fork of Canadian, are rather less muddy—Virdigris still 
less, and the south fork of Canadian river is of similar character. 
Canadian river is more deeply stained, and is of a reddish yellow, 
almost as highly coloured as if nature had intended its waters for a 
dye. Banks washed by water disclose strata of coloured earth. 
Hence it is easy to account for the appearance of those waters. 
South of Arkansaw, & in the vicinity of Canadian river especially, 
the earth generally is tinged with a reddish purple. 

We forded the Arkansaw both going out and returning, tho. the 
water was on my horses sides. About half the bed of the river only 
was at that time, covered with water, the other half sand beach. I 
measured the sand part at one place 270 yards—making the whole 
width of the river between its banks 540 yards. In the dry season 
of the year water is rather scarce for steam boats of common bur- 
den. But this will nevertheless be found a valuable river for navi- 
gation as far west as the country in other respects will admit of set- 
tlement. 

Kanzas river, where I examined it, appeared something narrower 
than Arkansaw, and was at that place deep. Its banks, and its ap- 
pearance in other respects greatly resembles the Missouri. 

Water of Canadian river, where we crossed it, was about 60 yards 
wide, of average depth 2 feet, with a gentle current. I measured the 
sand beach at this same place, 150 yards, making the river between 
its banks 210 yards wide. Its low lands are chiefly sand. 

We crossed the North fork of Canadian at a rocky rapid, where 
in the distance of 50 yards is a fall of about three feet. Most of 
this descent is abrupt over sand rocks. The river here is deeper 
than I had expected to find it from the appearance of the deeper 
parts I had seen above. It is about 150 yards wide. The water 
where we crossed immediately below the principal pitch was some- 
times to our horses knees, with a strong current. At that time it 
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sent down more water than the Canadian, tho. it is to be reckoned 
a river of considerably less magnitude. 

The south fork empties into Canadian only a few miles above 
the entrance of the north fork. It is less than the latter, and does 
not extend a long distance west as most of our maps indicate. It 
comes from the south west, is short, and interlocks its sources with 
those of the Kiamisha, which runs of[f] southeastwardly and emp- 
ties into Red river near Fort Towson. The country at the sources 
of these two streams, is mountainous, and offers to the traveller few 
convenient passes across it. 

The Choctaws own all the country between Red river & Canadian 
river and west of the Territory of Arkansaw. The delegation had 
seen so little of it, when we parted with them that it could not be 
expected they should be able to form any opinion respecting it. 
On the whole route they and the Chickasaws were reserved in con- 
versation on the subject of country, their removal &c. They were 
not wanting in expressions of friendship, but chose to say little on 
the objects of the expedition, tho. all had plainly enough expressed 
their dislike of the country we had seen previous to our arrival at 
Fort Gibson. The evening before I parted with the Chickasaws I 
informed them that I should be gratified to hear from them on this 
subject. The next morning the following communication, written by 
one of their party, and signed by them all, was handed me. 

Canadian river, 7th Decr. 1828 
To Mr. McCoy 
Friend & Brother 
In reply to your requests we have to say to you that from the situation 
of affairs at home, we are not able to give you any account of the present tour. 
When we return home, and find our affairs settled with the general government 
satisfactorily to us, we will then make our report to our great father the presi- 
dent of the U. States. 
We are with great respect 
Your friends and Brothers 
X X X X X XSI 
&e 

I think that when they left their homes they did not expect to be 
pleased. It was unfortunate that there was a necessity for pressing 
on them to make the tour the present season. They were induced to 
feel themselves on the occasion more independent, and to take 


51. Twelve names were attached to this letter. The other Chickasaw were at this moment 
away hunting buffalo (McCoy, History of Baptist Indian Missions, p. 367). We find the fol- 
lowing signatures: Levi Colbert, Ish-te-ma-tah-ka, Emmubba, Im-ma-tah-ish-to, Ah-to-co- 
va oon, Bah-kah-tubba, Thos. Sealy, Isaac Love, Elapa-Umba, C. Colbert, 

. MeLish. 
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greater liberty in dictating the route, than was to the advantage of 
the expedition. Nevertheless their conduct was at all times marked 
with civility and decorum greatly to their credit as gentlemen, and 
such, I am confident as would not suffer by comparison with american 
citizens on any similar expedition. 

They were utterly averse to going north of the state of Missouri, 
and with avidity seized upon every pretext for shortening the route. 

I am not prepared to recommend at this time a repetition of the 
expedition for the benefit of these people, yet I am confident the pres- 
ent has been made under so many disadvantages, that it ought not 
to be considered a fair trial in the case. I would here respectfully 
suggest that should another exploring expedition be ordered for 
similar purposes in relation to any of the tribes, the fewer the num- 
ber of persons, so it be sufficient for their security and convenience in 
travelling, and the more simple and unostentatious, that every 
movement connected therewith can be, the better. In confirmation of 
this idea I need only refer to the expenditures incurred on the late 
expedition, in relation to the Potawatomies and Ottawas, and which 
might have been less had they been less associated with the whole, 
and to the favorable impression made on the minds of those Indians, 
These remarks imply not the smallest censure of men. They relate 
only to measures, which, though the result of the best of motives, 
may be dictated too remotely from the scene of action for the most 
honorable wisdom to secure them defects, and which the servants of 
government must obey even under a full conviction of their inutility. 

Those southern delegations were composed chiefly or entirely of 
agricultural men, and were no doubt, good judges of country in the 
regions where they have always resided. But every country has its 
peculiar features, indicative of its fitness, or unfitness for the com- 
fortable abode of men. Instances abound of the want of skill in 
emigrants from the eastern and southern states, in the selection of 
lands in the western country. On the waters of Osage, when travel- 
ling over prairie lands which (excepting timber) equalled in situation 
& fertility of soil, the excellent lands in the neighborhood of Lex- 
ington & Georgetown, Kentucky, they complained of its poorness. 
It seemed not easy to correct their errors. On one occasion after 
reasoning some time with five persons who were riding with me, I 
alighted and excavated the earth that they might judge from the 
blackness, depth, and mellowness of the soil. But altho. reason could 
not furnish a reply to this kind of argument, yet I had not the satis- 
faction to suppose that those rich prairies were esteemed much 
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better than sterile plains while lands of inferior quality were often 
remarked as the richest in the country. There was nothing mysteri- 
ous in this beyond what often happens in relation to those of our 
own citizens when required to form an opinion of lands in a country 
where they are ignorant of the characteristics of its good and bad 
land. There is perhaps no subject agitated among men, apparently 
so obvious upon persons equally tenacious of truth which so widely 
differ. Liability to mistake in this respect becomes the greater 
where one whose possessions have been found in a timbered country, 
is required to judge of what may be termed a prairie country. Par- 
don me for suggesting that in ordering all similar exploring expedi- 
tions in future this fact ought to be borne in mind. 

The season had so far advanced before we could leave St. Louis, 
added to the little inclination of the Indians to make the tour be- 
fore next spring, that I almost despaired of a favourable issue of 
the expedition. My discouragements were augmented on passing out 
of the state of Missouri. That country in September had been the 
most delightful to the eye, of any that I had ever seen. From the 
splendid elevation, the unbounded prospect of high rolling prairies, 
clothed with grass of Autumnal gray, spotted, and streaked with 
woodlands in cheerful green, describing the course of every stream, 
was beautiful beyond description. But now the woods were in winter 
dress. The grass of the prairies burnt, or burning, the dust rising 
from the recently burnt prairies, agitated by our horses’ feet, ex- 
ceedingly troublesome. The atmosphere so smoky that sight was 
limited to a little sphere. The prairies black, and every thing ap- 
parently clad in mourning, the whole agravated by winds which 
sometimes blew incessantly in our faces for a whole day’s journey. 
Autumn gives to a timbered country, especially if it be fertile an air 
of pleasantness delightful to him who explores, for the purpose of 
becoming acquainted with it. Precisely the reverse is the case 
with a prairie country. In autumn the traveller does not feel the 
cold of winter, the wet of spring, the annoyance of insects and the 
heat of summer. He travels on firm land, and finds food plenti- 
fully, nevertheless in no season of the year does a prairie country 
appear so little inviting to one who likes it, or so forbidding to one 
who is inclined to dislike like, as in the fall about the time of the 
burning of the grass on the prairies. 

As might be expected our southern delegations manifested less 
inclination to settle in the more northern parts of the country under 
consideration than in the more southern. It therefore became the 
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more perplexing on the tour, that almost all the country of Arkansaw 
and its waters had been previously assigned to other tribes so that 
there remained, in a manner, none vacant for the examination of the 
Chickasaws. The Choctaws own a great deal of excellent coun- 
try. The better parts are severed by the chain of mountainous land 
mentioned above, at the sources of the south fork of Canadian, and 
the Kiamisha. A valuable tract lying east and west along Red river, 
and another extending in the same direction along Arkansaw and 
Canadian. Very few of the tribe are located in that country, and 
these mostly on Red river. They could spare country fully sufficient 
for the use of the Chickasaws on Arkansaw & Canadian rivers, north 
of the broken poor regions that divide the better parts of their 
country. They would still retain in the southern parts as much as 
would be necessary for them of excellent quality, while that given to 
the Chickasaws would perhaps not be inferiour. Such is the obvious 
excellence of that country that the Chickasaws could not possibly 
plead its defects as an objection to their removal. The countries now 
owned by the Choctaws, Creeks and Cherokees, are sufficiently ex- 
tensive to accommodate the Chickasaws also—& even more. Those 
tribes are accustomed to neighbourhood relations, & the climate is 
such as they have ever enjoyed. In these remarks I include the 
whole of those tribes, wherever they may at present exist. 

I may not be so fortunate as to meet with many who concur with 
me in opinion relative to the country under consideration (I mean 
the whole described in our remarks) yet I hesitate not to pronounce 
it in my estimation very good, and well adapted to the purposes of 
Indian settlement. I think I risk nothing in supposing that no state 
or territory in the union embraces a tract of equal extent and fer- 
tility, so little broken by lands not tilable, with that lying south of 
Kanzas, & on Osage and the upper branches of Neosho, the extent 
of which I have not yet been able to ascertain. This country also 
has its defects, the greatest of which is the scarcity of timber, but by 
a judicious division among the inhabitants of woodland and prairie 
there will be found a sufficiency of the former, in connexion with 
coal, to answer the purposes in question with tolerable convenience. 

The navigation of the Missouri river will always be attended with 
difficulty and hazard. Arkansaw & perhaps Red river will be better. 
But the privileges of navigation will nevertheless be very moderate. 
Should the ‘territory prosper the time will come when this circum- 
stance will be felt as a serious inconvenience. At present it is per- 
haps no disadvantage and may not be for many years hence. It is 
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one of the local causes which will secure the Indians in the possession 
of that country: 

The prevailing business of this country will be the raising of cattle, 
sheep, horses, and mules. This state of things will arise out of the 
fitness of the country for such purposes on account of the plentiful 
grazing, the natural meadows for mowing, and the abundance of 
salt, and out of the paucity of navigable privileges. Livestock can 
be exported to market without navigation. 

This fact also diminishes the difficulties which would otherwise 
arise out of the scarcity of timber. If the inhabitants should be in- 
clined to grow grain extensively for market, the more fencing &c 
would be necessary. As it is, the extent of fields will be proportioned 
to the immediate wants of the inhabitants, and an account of natural 
grazing & meadowlands, pastures & meadows on farms may be less. 

From actual observation, and information from others on which I 
can rely, I think I have formed a pretty correct opinion, so far the 
data upon which it is predicated are correct, of the regions which 
nature, and our western settlements, have described for the purposes 
[of] permanent Indian habitation. In fixing the boundaries of 
states and smaller divisions of our country, nature is usually con- 
sulted. I shall adopt the same course, by your permission to ex- 
press, respectfully my views respecting the proper limits to be al- 
lowed for Indian settlement. 

A strip of valuable country lies from Missouri river along the 
western line of Missouri state, to its North west corner, one 100 
miles, bounded on the south west by Missouri river. This tract is 
about 50 miles wide at its northern extremity, and comes to a point 
at its southern. A few lowas and Sauks have recently been located 
there, but nature seems to have designed that the Missouri, which 
from the line of the state bears greatly to the north as we ascend, 
should be the line between the whites and the Indians. Farther 
northwest the river will doubtless form this division, and it would 
appear an injudicious arrangement which should require us here- 
after in the use of that portion of the Missouri river, to pass thro. 
the Indian territories. However excellent must be this gore of land 
of which we are speaking, our first thoughts furnish many reasons 
for supposing that an Indian settlement, severed from its kindred by 
the navigation of Missouri, and lying along side of white settlements, 
would not flourish.5? 

52. The land was acquired eight vears later; for_a discussion see Neuhoff, Dorothy, ‘‘The 


cate ‘creel Washington University Studies, v. XI, Humanistic Series, No. 2 (1924), pp. 
-846. 
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From where the western line of the state of Missouri crosses the 
Missouri river, the general direction of the latter as we ascend is 
northwest for the distance, on a direct line, of 260 miles. It then 
turns to the west 100 miles. Then it again bears to north west, and 
north leaving the smaller streams of Runningwater and Puncah riv- 
ers, to mark the westwardly direction towards the Rocky moun- 
tains. I hope, sir, that a glance at some of the later maps will pro- 
cure an apology for my supposing that Running water & Puncah 
rivers and the Missouri should form the northern boundary of the 
Indian Territory, the latter river the north eastern. The state of 
Missouri & territory of Arkansaw, the eastern, Red river (which is 
here our southern boundary) the southern, and the uninhabitable 
regions stretching nearly north and south on this side of the rocky 
mountains, should form the western limits of the territory. 

This tract would be six hundred miles long from south to north. 
This distance we may believe there is habitable country of the aver- 
age width from east to west of 200 miles, with some exception at its 
north occasioned by the inclination of Missouri river to west on the 
line of 260 miles mentioned above. West beyond the distance of 
about 200 miles we may suppose the country to be uninhabitable in 
consequence of the absence of timber, and, as reports say, the pov- 
erty of the soil. This tract is supposed to be fully adequate to all 
the purposes which the case will require. It can hardly be thought 
too much when we consider that 340 miles of the six hundred, has al- 
ready been assigned to different tribes, notwithstanding the work is 
searcely begun. 

It was an excellent design which led to the extinguishment of In- 
dian title to all the country north of Red river as far the dividing 
lands between Kanzas river & the great river Platt (Kanza & Osage 
reservations excepted) But I beg leave to express less admiration 
of circumstance of giving to the tribes who now have claims there, 
more—a great deal more than was requisite. These and subsequent 
remarks on the same subject, imply not the smallest censure of those 
officers of government who have made those assignments of lands. 
They had their instructions, or were guided by reasons well under- 
stood by themselves and in many instances no doubt they were in- 
fluenced by circumstances not under their control. 

In the country under consideration lands have been assigned to 
the Choctaws, Cherokees, Creeks, Quapaws, Osages, Kanzas, Shaw- 
anoes, Piankeshaws, and Delawares. Farther north live the Ottoes, 
Pawnees, and Omahas. From Red river on the south, to the north- 
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ern boundaries of the Kanzas reservation, is a distance of 395 miles 
on a direct line. All these lands have been given away except a strip 
along Osage and the upper branches of Neosho, which in its narrow- 
est part at the east is about 40 miles wide, and in its broadest about 
75, and a strip extending north and south between the line of Mis- 
souri & the Osage reservation, &c. 25 miles wide, and about 80 miles 
long. 

The assignments of these lands were not made, I suppose, with a 
view to an Indian Territory, the right to which should be secured to 
them. The two following considerations contribute to this conclu- 
sion. Ist. To give to every tribe proposed to be removed, with sim- 
ilar liberality, would be to spread them so widely that they would 
not come within the spirit of the design, and moreover room would 
not be found without taking in much of the country north of the 
state of Missouri. 2d. Government has not yet said that that coun- 
try should be given to them for a permanent home. The only treaty 
with any of those tribes, that I have noticed, which seems to involve 
the principle of a secure home to them under the guarantee of gov- 
ernment, is that which was concluded with the Cherokees of Arkan- 
saw, the 3lst May last. In that treaty every assurance that could 
be desired, is given to the Indians that the lands therein assigned 
shall be theirs forever. But this is a matter relating to a single tribe 
only. Great embarrassment was felt on the late expedition because 
almost all the lands we saw in what we will term the Indian country, 
had previously been given away. 

It is a fact which need not be concealed that, if our Indian tribes 
are to be removed to that country, some millions of acres must be 
re-purchased for their use, and there is too much ground to fear that 
such lands will be purchased with greater difficulty than they were 
at former treaties. 

Facts already stated, together with some which will appear here- 
after, induce me to beg leave respectly, further to suggest that a 
superintendency of Indian settlement, with a view to all matters re- 
lating thereto, cannot be too soon established within the contem- 
plated Indian territory. The superintendency of Indian affairs at 
St. Louis should doubtless be sustained, business apart from the In- 
dian territory would be fully sufficient to justify it. But this argues 
nothing against our proposal. In support of this opinion I offer the 
following considerations. 1st. The business of the Indian Agents is 
limited to their several spheres, for which, as is natural they unde- 
signedly and without crime contract partialities. The matter of In- 
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dian settlement in the territory requires concert and harmony in the 
operations of all the parts. The superintendency in St. Louis is 300 
miles from the nearest point of the Indian territory, and conse- 
quently too remote to manage all to advantage. 

2d. In a country like this where in forming settlements, the 
amount of woodlands, the number of the tribe &c. have to be con- 
sulted, a personal acquaintance with these things is necessary to 
their judicious arrangement. Information on these points obtained 
at a distance comes from those whose duty it is for each merely to 
speak of his own district without any one to report on them con- 
jointly who is personally acquainted with the whole, and alike inter- 
ested in all the circumstances of Indian settlement. It is in this 
way only that we may hope that a judicious apportionment of lands 
can be made. 

3d. The seven millions of acres of land ceded to the Cherokees of 
Arkansaw last winter, runs over a valuable portion of lands pre- 
viously granted to the Creeks. This mistake in the assignment of 
Indian lands owned for want of correct information of the geograph- 
ical situation of the country. It is impossible for a just distribution 
of land to be made by a mere reference to our maps. To me it ap- 
pears evident that the difficulty above mentioned originated in the 
absence of a superintendency, extending with equal interest to all 
parts—to all tribes, and informed of all. 

4th. The superabundance of the several elaims and the clashing of 
claims, are not the only defects of this character in the present sys- 
tem of operation. I suppose that the circumstance of giving to each 
tribe “an Out-let” so called, is entirely superfluous and calculated to 
lead to perplexing difficulties. By out-lets is understood, a slip of 
land extending from that more particularly stipulated in the treaty 
as being designed for settlement, west into the uninhabitable regions 
of the desert and the mountains. The Choctaw out-let is about 100 
miles wide. The width of that of the Creeks is not yet settled on 
account of the clashing of their claims with those of the Cherokees. 
But that which belongs to both is about 120 miles wide. The Osage 
Out-let is 50 miles, & that of the Kanzas 30. The object of these 
Out-lets is that each may have access to hunting lands in the west. 
But why not make those uninhabitable regions a common hunting 
ground for all the several hunting parties will not be able to distin- 
guish the particular slip of land allowed for hunting purposes to 
the tribe to which the party belongs. And even if they could the 
hunter nevertheless will roam wherever the game is to be found. If 
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metes and bounds be fixed to those hunting lands trespasses will in- 
evitably be frequent, and may lead to unpleasant consequences. 

In the allowance of those out-lets there is sometimes ceded away 
to the tribe a great deal more valuable country than by the face of 
the treaty is intended. As, for instance in the Cherokee treaty men- 
tioned above, there is in the first place granted to them several mil- 
lions of acres, and then in addition there is given to them all the 
lands west of this 7,000,000 tract & south of the 36 degree of N. Lati- 
tude. If we suppose the country of the Choctaws to be valuable 
from the distance of 200 miles west of their eastern limits, they in 
that case claim of good country, 19,600 square miles, or 12,544,000 
acres, and in addition to this, the whole region west as far as the 
boundaries of the U States’ territories extend. 

5th. This superintendency for which we respectfully plead, is 
[neces]sary in order to the establishing of such a central point in 
the Territory as will give to the inhabitants the idea of civil govern- 
ment, and in which all the parts will become united in one common 
bond of interest, for the preservation of peace and harmony. 

6th. The greatest defect in this country, (and I am sorry that it is 
of so serious a character) is the scarcity of timber. If fields be made 
in the timbered land, which most persons who have been accus- 
tomed to timbered countries are inclined to do, the Indians more 
especially because often unprepared with teams for breaking prairies, 
timber will soon become too scarce to sustain the population which 
the plan under consideration contemplates. I trust that I need offer 
no apology for supposing that measures ought to be immediately 
adopted, for marking off to each settler, or class of settlers the 
amount of timbered land really necessary for their use severally and 
no more. The timber generally is so happily distributed in streaks 
and groves, that each farm may be allowed the amount of timber 
requisite, and then extend back into the prairie lands for quantity. 
The prairies being almost universally rich, and well situated for cul- 
tivation, afford uncommon facilities for the operation of such a 
method. By pursueing this plan, wood after a few years will in- 
crease in quantity annually, in proportion as the grazing of stock, 
and the interests of the inhabitants shall check the annual burning 
of those prairies. These regulations, essential to the future pros- 
perity of the territory, cannot be made without the existence of the 
superintendency of which I speak. Let it be said that the country 
within such and such defined boundaries shall be given to the Indians 
for the purposes under consideration—next establish such a course 
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of things as will render it possible to make a fair distribution of it 
among its inhabitants in view of their numbers and circumstances, 
and which will secure to them the possibility of future prosperity. 

Please to indulge me in expressing an opinion on another [point] 
deeply affecting the interests of this territory, and which I am con- 
fident claims the earliest attention of our government. 

The Osages are avowedly engaged in an unnecessary war with 
Pawnees, Kamanches, and others who wander in the regions west 
of them. Several skirmishes occurred the last summer and fall 
Osage hunting parties are frequently attacked and sometimes the 
enemy approaches quite to their villages. A few months ago a 
house erected for the Osage Chief Walking-Rain,** at a considerable 
expense to the United States, was scarcely completed, and had not 
been occupied by the owner when it was visited by a company of 
their enemies who spent the night in their building, the destruction of 
which had been entirely within their power. The owner and his 
party are in constant fear of such incursions of their enemies. 

The Osages in return go on war expiditions against their foes. I 
saw two prisoners among them recently taken from the Pawnees, and 
some scalps, and horses. This state of warfare tends greatly to the 
neglect among the Osages, of hunting and the employment of other 
means for their subsistence and comfort. 

The mischiefs of the Pawnees, & Kamanches, &c. affect others 
also beside the Osages. I remarked to the Shawanoes that they had 
settled too near the line of Missouri. I was answered, “they were 
aware of the inconvenience to be expected from their proximity to 
white settlements, but they were afraid to go farther back,” on ac- 
count of mischievous Indians. For the same reasons the Potawat- 
omies and Ottawas who desire to settle in that country, would be 
afraid to locate on the most eligible site. Other cases of similar 
character could be pointed to. It seems exceedingly necessary to the 
improvement of the territory to adopt measures that will give to 
the inhabitants of that country, and especially to emigrants, an 
assurance of safety. 

At a considerable expense to the U. States a road has been laid 
out from the state of Missouri to Santa Fe in the Mexican terri- 
tories.** Such has been the improvement of trade to that country 
that this has become a plainly beaten waggon road. Our enterprising 
citizens have often returned from the mexican territories richly 


53. A chief of the Little Osage, named in the treaty of 1825. 


54. See Dr. Kate Gregg’s forthcoming book to be entitled “The Road to Santa Fe” 
(Norman, University of Oklahoma Press). 
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laden with silver, and driving before them Hundreds of Horses, 
Mules, &c. But the returns of the past season have been unsuccess- 
ful. While I was in that country two caravans, at different times 
were robbed by those western Indians. The first company had two 
men killed, and lost about 700 mules and horses. The second had 
one man killed, lost scarcely a less number of animals—were forced 
to abandon their wagons & baggage—carry about $6,000 in specie on 
their backs and hide it in the earth, and come home on foot, exposed 
to great distress. 

The late successes of those marauders, it may be expected, will em- 
bolden them in their robberies—and invite a greater number to en- 
gage in them, and our Indian settlements in that country, as well 
as the trade to Santa Fe, are destined soon to feel the effects of them 
more seriously than heretofore, unless efficient measures to check 
them be speedily adopted by our government. What measures would 
be most eligible is not easily determined.®> The villages of many of 
those Indians who are known to be engaged in these acts of hostility, 
are within the Mexican territories. They wander on the sources of 
Arkansaw along the mountains, and make excursions south and east 
—send an armed force into the country where they wander. They 
could fly faster than troops could pursue. It would be impossible 
to come upon them unawares, for they are ever on the alert in this 
respect, and those woodless plains forbid the concealment of the 
traveller. If troops by strategem were to come in contact with a 
company of Indians, it would be almost, or quite impossible to de- 
cide whether they were offendors, or an inoffensive hunting party, 
for every hunting party is prepared fof war, on account of their con- 
tinua] dread of their enemies. Buffalos and other game are abun- 
dant in every place. They would therefore feel no inconvenience in 
flying from one place to another, and so soon as our troops would 
return, they would be ready to resume their mal-conduct. 

To station troops farther west than any are at present located 
would be better than the plan above referred to but it could not ob- 
viate the difficulty. They had the hardihood last summer to attack 
and kill our citizens almost within sight of Fort Towson. For this 
they were in return scourged, but not reformed. I hope I shall not be 
deemed uncharitable for conjecturing that others, beside Indians 
have a hand in these depredations upon our citizens. No company, 
I believe, has yet been attacked on it’s way to Santa Fe; attacks 
are invariably made on those who are returning. The times of their 


55. The United States instituted a convoy system in 1829. 
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leaving Santa Fe are there known, and opportunity afforded for 
making timely preparations for mischief. They are watched from 
their outsetting until a favourable opportunity offers for the attack. 

In order to put a stop to these alarming raids, I would advise that 
from the Osages, who are the only Indians avowedly engaged in this 
war, a delegation be sent into the country where those Pawnees and 
Comanches, and others might be found, for the purpose of making 
peace with them.5*® Let them be conducted by such commissioners of 
government as would be necessary, and one company of soldiers, 
with say, two light field pieces. The Spring season would be the best 
time to commence the expedition. Leave the state of Missouri at the 
mouth of Kanzas river, and proceed westwardly. Ten days journey 
might bring them in contact with some, by whom messages of peace 
eould be forwarded to others, and runners sent still farther after 
hunting or war parties, and places would be agreed on from time 
to time for meeting the several bands. Four or five months would 
be sufficient for the purposes of the expedition, which would terminate 
by a more southern route. Meat for subsistence could be obtained 
abundantly in every place, and the costs of the expedition might be 
very [trifling?]. 

I am in possession of facts communicated to me by a respectable 
trader,®” not long since acquainted with those Indians, and capable 
of conversing with them, which fully convince me that such a visit 
would be successful in inducing them to be peaceable with Osages and 
other Indians in that country and to cease their depredations on the 
Santa Fe road. I have reason to believe that those Indians would 
eagerly avail themselves of such a state of things should the sub- 
ject be laid before them in its proper light. Peace once established 
could be preserved, because the stipulations would be immediately 
followed by the establishment of trading houses as far as our 
boundaries extend, and in other respects they would be brought 
within the ken and influence of our government. This done they 
would give us in future no more trouble. While in our acquaintance 
with them we should find our account in matters of trade. Instead 
of being robbers they would become trappers, and the trade of the 


56. Among the McCoy MSS. (‘‘Letters,” v. 16) in the Kansas State Historical Society is 
a note that clearly credits this plan to A. P. Chouteau; it is entitled ‘Mem. Opinion of A. P. 
Chouteau at both St. Louis & Fort Gibson, Dec. 1. 1828.’ It reads as follows: “A judicious 
method of settling disputes between Osages, and Camanches & other Indians of the west, 
would be to send a delegation from Osages to them. Chouteau could speak to the latter— 
is acquainted with them— One company would be a sufficient guard— with two light field 
pieces— Spring the proper time— Leave Missouri State at say Kanzas river, & turn round 
south via Arkansas.— Time necessary, 4 or 6 months— Would meet one party— Then 
send to another &c— Would likely meet some ten days journey west of Missouri State— 
might then go farther or send for them as the case would be.” 


57. Chouteau, apparently. 
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mountains, already lucrative, could be carried on without molesta- 
tion. 

The plan has not been disclosed to the Osages, but while I was in 
their country such enquiries were made and such answers returned 
by some Osages of influence, that I have no doubt that the nation 
could readily be brought into the measure. 

I have the honor to be with 
Very great Respect, Sir 
Your Obedient Servant 
Isaac McCoy 

During the whole of both tours I kept a daily journal. It was of 
importance on both that we had a map [prepared for the occasion?}, 
of the country between Arkansaw Territory and state of Missouri, 
and the Rocky mountains, and extending from our southern 
boundaries north beyond the Territory proposed for the Indians. I 
regret that I have not had time since I returned from the woods to 
prepare such a map, corrected, for the use of the Department. 

It only remains for me to obtain leave to express, with much 
confidence my opinion that the country under consideration is ade- 
quate to the purposes of a permanent and comfortable house for 
the Indians, and whatever may be the obstacles which at present 
oppose, they may, nevertheless be located there without recourse to 
any measure not in accordance with the most rigid principles of jus- 
tice and humanity. In such a location only can be found hopes of 
their future prosperity—and here their prospects would not be 
shaded by a doubt. 

Washington City 

Jan. 29, 1829. 


III. THe Reports or Kennerzy, Hoop, anv Bewu *® 


WasHIncTon City, 

February 4, 1829. 
Sm: As leader of the exploring expedition, composed of deputa- 
tions from the Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Creeks, and which was 
specially authorized by Congress, I have the honor to submit the 

following remarks, together with the notes, &c., taken on the route. 

In compliance with the instructions I received from General Wil- 
liam Clark, Superintendent of Indian Affairs at St. Louis, we pro- 
ceeded directly from St. Louis to the western boundary of the State 
of Missouri, near the mouth of the Kansas river, and on the south 


58. House of Representatives Report No. 87, 20 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 24-48. 
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side of the Missouri. Finding that the deputations were averse to 
going as far north as the instructions required, I was induced in some 
measure to change the contemplated route, and bear to the south. 
For our course, I would beg leave to refer you to the topographical 
sketch, herewith, taken by Lieutenant Hood and Mr. Bell; for a de- 
scription of the general appearance and face of the country, together 
with the character of soil, &c., I would also refer you to the notes 
taken on the route, herewith enclosed. 

The Chickasaws and Choctaws being at war with the Osages, I 
thought it advisable to go to their villages, and effect, if possible, a 
peace. After consulting with the deputations, and finding they were 
of my opinion, we concluded and went to the Osage villages, where 
we were well received and hospitably treated. I induced them to 
make a peace satisfactory to both parties. 

There is a sufficient quantity of well timbered and watered land 
on the Arkansas and its tributaries for the whole of the southern In- 
dians, if a proper distribution be made. 

The Creek deputation expressed themselves in high terms of the 
country assigned to them by the Government, and will make a fa- 
vorable report to their nation, and make use of their influence in get- 
ting their people to emigrate to it. 

As is customary with Indians, the Choctaws and Chickasaws were 
very guarded in the expression of any opinion about the country, or 
of their removing to it. I am inclined to believe, however, that, if 
the United States will procure from the Choctaws a sufficient por- 
tion of their lands, lying on and south of the Canadian fork of the 
Arkansas river, and make an offer of it to the Chickasaws, they will 
accept it. This opinion is predicated upon some conversations I had 
with the deputation at various times, but upon no positive assurance 
from them. 

The Chickasaws being in a great measure under the protection of 
the Choctaws, in consequence of the number of the latter tribe, I 
think it would be the best policy to keep the two tribes together, as 
they are, and always have been, friendly towards each other, and 
also connected by the tie of a common language. 

I deem it unnecessary to say any thing more, as the notes, &c., ac- 
companying this, will explain every thing necessary to be known, 
and more in detail. 

I have the honor to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. H. KENNERLY. 
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Hon. P. B. Porter, 
Secretary of War. 


In compliance with orders received from the Honorable Secretary 
of War, the exploring expedition, composed of deputations from the 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, and Creek tribes of Indians, under the com- 
mand of Capt. George H. Kennerly, left St. Louis on the 21st of Oc- 
tober, 1828, for the purpose of examining the land to the west of the 
State of Missouri, together with that situated between the Canadian 
forks of the Arkansas River. 

As topographers to the expedition, Lieut. Washington Hood and 
John W. Bell were appointed to accompany it; which having done, 
they have the honor to make the following report: 

The country from the western boundary line of the State of Mis- 
souri, as far as the waters of the Arkansas, with but few exceptions, 
is prairie; the soil generally deep and rich, although it varies as it is 
situated at a greater or less distance from the streams watering the 
country; that, of course, being the best which approaches nearest 
the creeks and rivers; it is mostly of a dark brown color, and doubt- 
less, if put to the test, would produce abundantly. 

The prairie, with respect to appearance, differs a good deal be- 
tween the two points mentioned; in some places it is quite rolling, 
even approaching to hills, and at others almost a plain surface; that, 
however, which lies in the vicinity of the State line has the latter 
appearance, whilst that which is on the waters of the Neosho, may 
be almost classed with the former. As the former however pre- 
vails, the soil becomes more sterile, on account of the rains wash- 
ing it from the summits and sides of the hills into the valleys 
below. This, in some measure, accounts for the numerous quanti- 
ties of small fragments of lime and sand stone which is met with on 
the ridges and sides of the hills of the prairie country. 

These hills, or more properly natural mounds, stand isolated very 
often, sometimes in clusters of from three to five, at different dis- 
tances from each other; they are often of a conical form, and 
again forming extensive ridges, the extremities of which are rounded 
off so as to present the appearance of a semicone. They vary in 
height from fifty to one hundred and fifty feet, but are seldom of 
greater altitude; their bases of different dimensions, according to 
the form. 

The country situated between the forks of the Canadian, after 
passing the mouth of the Little North fork, or Deep Fork as it is 
sometimes called, presents a very different appearance. At the 
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distance of from seven to nine miles from the junction of the main 
Canadian with the Arkansas, it is in many places quite hilly; be- 
tween these hills, however, we often meet with very handsome valleys 
of considerable extent, well timbered. The latter is applicable to 
the hills also. 

The soil is here mixed with a great portion of sand, no doubt aris- 
ing from the disintegration of the sand stone, which abounds in this 
part of the country. It differs from that met with on the Neosho and 
Osage rivers, having, generally, a very dark cast, approaching almost 
to a purple color. 

It is said that the bottom land laying near the mouth of the 
Canadian, and continuing up for the distance of four or five miles, 
is very fine and level, containing much, and capable of producing 
every thing which would render the situation a delightful one. The 
margins of the different water courses in this vicinity are generally 
pretty extensive, and must, in time, become thickly populated. 

The country from Missouri on as far as the Creek Agency on the 
Verdigris, rests on an extensive bed of limestone; from this, continu- 
ing south, it appears to be sandstone. 

The majority of the streams passed by the expedition have 
always a number of small branches acting as feeders; ravines, also, 
passing off from the prairies, the sides of which are ofttimes rocky, 
render the land in many places considerably broken. 

The current of these streams could not be considered as very rapid; 
probably, at this season, being quite low, their tendency to rapidity 
is decreased; but, from all accounts, the most of them, even the 
smallest branches, which, in some parts of the year, are completely 
dry, when swollen by the rains and the melting of the snow in the 
Spring, render their velocity so great as to carry every thing before 
it. At this period, of course, the waters rise to a great height, inun- 
dating all the country around, and sometimes to a considerable 
distance. 

The Arkansas river is the largest of the streams passed by the 
expedition after leaving Missouri. It rises in the Rocky Mountains, 
and pursues a winding course in a southeasterly direction, passing 
through a vast extent of country, until it discharges itself into the 
Mississippi. 

The banks of this stream are not high at either of the points 
where the expedition forded it, and from the appearances presented, 
we would not suppose they were of any great height in its whole 
course. The width is between five and six hundred yards at the 
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point where we first struck the river; the taste of the water is 
slightly brackish; the banks are composed of a reddish clay, mixed 
with sand. This stream has a milky appearance, corresponding in 
some degree with the color of its banks; it flows over a bed consisting 
of lime and sandstone, the latter predominating. The shores are a 
mixture of sand and gravel; the former of which, when the wind is 
high, presents at a distance the appearance of a storm. This river 
is easily forded in the vicinity of Cantonment Gibson, on the Neosho, 
at this season of the year. 

Into its waters are discharged those of some considerable streams; 
the Neosho, Verdigris, Illinois, and Canadian, are the principal 
ones. Their junctions with the Arkansas are not far from each 
other, the whole being contained in the distance, forty miles. The 
three first enter from the east, and the latter from the west of the 
Arkansas river. 

The margins of these streams, as also of the tributaries, are gen- 
erally timbered, sometimes continued along its whole course, and 
at others merely in groves; this is the case on some parts of the 
Neosho or Grand River. The timber on this, as well as the Osage, 
is very good, being large and of an excellent quality in many places. 
The great fault to be found with it is on account of its scarcity, not 
extending at any point but a short distance from the water courses. 

It consists generally of the following kinds, viz: walnut, hickory, 
elm, ash, black and white oak, coffee nut, hackberry, mulberry, 
&e. &e. 

The Canadian country, from the distance of four or five miles 
from its mouth, may be considered as well timbered for seventy or 
eighty miles up the stream, and between the branches of the main 
river. In fact, this part appears to be covered with it; but, on con- 
tinuing up towards its head waters, we are told very little is met 
with, except on the small branches, tributaries to the Canadian. &ec., 
until we arrive at what is called by hunters “The Cross Timbers,” 
passing between the head waters, not only of this river, but also 
those of the Arkansas and its branches. 

Its width is from ten to thirty miles. After passing beyond this, 
no timber of any consequence is met with, the whole being a vast 
prairie country. 

On some parts of the Neosho, as we approached the Arkansas, 
eane brakes were seen upon the margins of this stream. These, how- 
ever, in comparison with those more south, are but small; the com- 
mon height of the cane being from seven to ten feet, the diameter in 
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proportion. In a number of places on the Arkansas and Illinois riv- 
ers, it grows so close as to impede, in a great measure, the progress 
of any one travelling through them. 

The country ceded to the Osages, and continuing south, appears 
to abound in coal. In the bank of the Neosho river, near the Agency, 
and on the same side, there is a fine bed, having the same appear- 
ance, and possessing the same properties with that found in the vi- 
cinity of Pittsburg. The bank of this stream, at this place, is exclu- 
sively sandstone, of a light red color, varying, however, to yellow 
and grey. Shell limestone is found also in the different little creeks 
and ravines about this agency. 

The extent of this bed is not known; but it probably continues for 
a great distance. At the point where the expedition forded the Ri- 
viere la Bate, or River of Reptiles, its entire bed, for the distance of 
from three to four hundred yards, was found to be of stone coal, of 
a similar kind with that mentioned above. 

In the southern bank of the Arkansas, just on the left of the point 
at which we struck and forded the river, near Cantonment Gibson, 
there is a bluff composed of strata of slate and sandstone, the former 
of which is combined with a great quantity of coal; in fact, it is 
found in a number of the small streams watering the country; from 
which we conclude, that, although there is a scarcity of fuel of one 
kind, yet nature has provided another in great quantities. 

A specimen of crystallized and transparent gypsum was received 
during the route, which was found on the smoky fork of the Kanzas 
river; it has a handsome appearance, quite soft; the Indians procure, 
burn, and use it as a paint; when burnt, it loses its transparency, 
becomes brittle, &c.; in what quantities it occurs is not known. 

Galena is said to occur in the different small branches in and about 
the land ceded to the Osages; one specimen only was obtained, which 
was found in Flag river, a small branch of the Neosho; it is crystal- 
lized, and would yield from 50 to 60 per cent. of pure lead. 

Near Mr. Cheauteau’s trading house, on the Neosho,®® between 
two and three miles southeast from it, there is, apparently, a very 
fine salt spring; the water rises through a number of apertures made 
by the spring in a limestone rock which covers a space of about two 
acres. 

The quantity of salt which could be obtained from a certain quan- 
tity of the water is not known, as the experiment has never been 


59. A. P. Chouteau’s post, generally called the Grand Saline (see Footnote 74). 
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made; from its taste, however, we would suppose that, if worked, it 
would prove very productive. 

From this spring at all times rises great quantities of sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; a piece of silver being placed in one of the apertures men- 
tioned above, was turned black, thereby clearly indicating the pres- 
ence of that gas. 

For other information respecting the country passed through by 
the expedition, we would respectfully refer to the notes which fol- 
low. And here we beg the liberty to observe, that on account of the 
short time which elapsed during the tour, we had but little oppor- 
tunity to give the country such an examination as it merits; particu- 
larly the part laying on the Canadian, and between the forks of the 
same river. It cannot be expected that the map accompanying this 
sketch is in every respect correct, as, upon such an expedition as has 
been made, there are but few conveniences to enable us either to give 
satisfaction to ourselves, or those concerned with the expedition. 
Enough, however, has been said, to give, in general, a view of the 
country between the waters of the Blue, and those of the South Fork 
of the Canadian river. 

We have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
WASH. HOOD, 
Lt. U.S. Army. 
JOHN BELL. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 13th Jan. 1829. 
Dear Sir: Enclosed you will find the notes which are to accom- 
pany the map. The short period allowed to finish them, in order 
to meet you at Washington City, would not permit a revision of 
them; as they are, we believe them to be correct, although not so 
full as we would wish them. 
If it is possible, we would like to get a supply of the map and notes, 
together with the general report. 
We have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servants, 
WASH. HOOD, Lt. U.S. A. 
JOHN BELL. 


60. There were probably two maps: McCoy’s (see Footnote 21) and one made by the 
topographers. Neither has been found. 
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Capt. Gro. H. KENNERLY, 
Washington City, D.C. 


The following notes are taken from the original ones made on the 
expedition, commencing at the western boundary line of the State of 
Missouri, five miles south of the mouth of the Kanzas, and con- 
cluding at a point of the same line situated between the Osage 
Agency and the Harmony Mission, on the Osage river: * 





Courses. 


Dis. from one 
point to an- 
other. 


“Total dis. 
from qr. line. 





REMARKS. 





From line 
to < No. 1, 
8.45 W. 


The face of the country moderately rolling, soil 
very rich, well timbered, black and white oak, red 
and slippery elm, walnut, hickory, hackberry, black 
and honey locust, ash, lynn, some cherry-tree under- 
wood, red bud, pawpaw and hazel; six or eight hun- 
dred yards from line, crossed near the head of a small 
branch running to left,®? winding its way to the Big 
Blue river. 

< No. 1 entered prairie at a projecting point, 
woods on right and left for half a mile, where the 
timber on left disappeared; that on the right contin- 
ued to No. 2, at a distance varying from 100 yards to 
half a mile from course, which was over the points of 
ridges making down to the Blue river, tributary to 
Missouri, which runs here parallel with course be- 
tween one and two; face of country gently rolling, 
soil rich. 

Country generally rolling, soil rich, course a little 
to left; Perry and Comstalk’s (Shawnee) village to 
right, on an eminence, at the foot of which winds the 
waters of a branch of the Blue river.63 The genera! 
course of this creek, a little beyond this point, west. 
At No. 3 crossed the Santa Fe road; timber at this 
point just in sight on right; none in view on left of 
course. 


61. According to McCoy (p. 416, above) the party left the camp on the Missouri line on 
November 8. 


62. Brush creek, in the extreme northeastern corner of present Johnson county, Kansas. 


63. 


Indian creek. 
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104 Half a mile, passed over a moderately elevated 
ridge, which divides the waters of the Little and Big 
Blue ;* from its summit no timber in sight, nothing 
in fact but an extensive rolling prairie; half a mile 
from point B, a small rivulet, on which is a handsome 
grove of timber; this heads about two and a half 
miles above where we crossed it; its general course 
from west to east, joining the Big Blue a short dis- 
tance below; proceeding half a mile over level and 
well timbered land to point B, we struck the waters 
of the Big Blue; the timber on this stream, at point 
B, is near a mile in width, of the same kind as that 
which is found at the line; this however decreases as 
you approach its source, which is distant 10 or 12 
miles, a little south of west; it is here about ten yards 
in width, banks 10 or 12 feet high, water clear, of a 
bluish green appearance where it is deep; its taste 
corresponds with that which is found passing over (as 
this stream does) a bed of limestone; soil from No. 3 
to this point generally good. 

Nov. 10.—After passing this river and continuing 
half a mile through oak, walnut, and hickory timber, 
ascending a long gentle slope from the stream, en- 
tered prairie; from the top of this rise we had a com- 
manding view of the surrounding country; a contin- 
ued rolling prairie on right; on left, the appearance 
was beautiful; numerous small streams, their margins 
timbered, were seen winding their courses in the val- 
leys of this rolling country generally to E. and N. E.; 
continuing on for two miles, crossed a small branch 
running nearly at right angles with course; its banks 
are timbered, the width of the timber about 300 
yards; after leaving it, we touched upon a prairie to 
the right; shortly after crossed another branch run- 
ning from southwest to northeast, which intersects 
the former a short distance below our crossing place; 
the water of both is clear, and corresponds with the 
waters of the Big Blue, as it respects color and taste; 
both are tributaries of this stream. From this we as- 
cended a gently rising hill; on reaching its summit we 
had another view of the country around; this eleva- 
tion is at < No. 1; groves of timber were seen to the 
southeast, at some distance from course; country, as 
usual, rolling, soil good. 

64. The topographers must have meant the ridge between Tomahawk, a western branch of 


Big Blue, and the latter. Little Blue lies in Missouri to the east of Big Blue; the party is 
clearly to the west of the latter stream. 
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Half a mile from this < crossed the Main Santa 
Fe road; two miles further, crossed a small creek, 
three miles from its head, containing clear running 
water, its course from northwest to southeast; masses 
of limestone are found on the summits and sides of 
the small ridges leading to this brook; near its mar- 
gin there are a few scattering trees, which are low and 
scrubby; country rather hilly near this creek. Con- 
tinuing one and a half mile, came to another creek, at 
point C; the course of this is from southwest to north- 
east; it forked just below point G [C?]; the left 
branch winds off in a southerly direction; its banks 
are of limestone, in some places perpendicular, the 
limestone in horizontal layers. The face of the coun- 
try in this vicinity is generally rolling, but, as an ap- 
proach is made to the creeks, it becomes broken and 
hilly, sometimes (as it is at this point) with steep and 
rocky cliffs. Very little timber on this creek; soil 
generally good. 

Nov. 11.—Crossed the left fork of this creek, with 
banks of limestone, as before; from this we ascended 
for two and a half miles, until we arrived at the di- 
viding ridge between the waters of the Blue and 
Grand rivers, the latter a branch of the Osage; from 
the top of this ridge no timber was seen in any direc- 
tion; the course of this ridge from northwest to south- 
east; half a mile, crossed what is generally called in 
this part of the country, “a dry creek,” leading to the 
Grand river, its course S. 40 W.; at the distance of 7 
or 8 miles, it increases; as it approaches Grand river, 
its margins in some places timbered slightly; we 
passed down the northern side of this stream, cross- 
ing numerous drains from the prairie, which is roll- 
ing; these drains from the prairie render the land 
near the stream quite broken; at No. 1, the timber 
on the creek to the left, which continues for 3 or 4 
miles back, disappears; a little after, we met with a 
small grove of timber on right. The soil of this part 
of the country has been washed from its original situ- 
ation in many places, showing a part of the extensive 
bed of limestone on which it rests; soil very good. 

Course for a short time changed to left, winding 
round some steep rocky hollows; timber to the west 
and northwest, down the hollows; country very roll- 
ing to south of course; soil, when uninterrupted, good. 

A few hundred yards from < No. 2, entered tim- 
ber, which continued to a creek, another branch of 
the Grand river; country gently declining from the 
edge of the timber to creek; the soil mixed with nu- 





Dto No.1, 
8. 
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merous small fragments of limestone; the course of it 
is from north to south; at the point where we struck 
and forded this stream, it has a beautiful grove of 
timber; it forks about half a mile above the last point 
mentioned; country not so much broken on the west 
as on the east side of it; the soil here is very rich. 

Nov. 12.—Proceeded three or four hundred yards; 
entered prairie; country nearly level; a moderately 
elevated ridge to right; continued 3 miles, and crossed 
the main branch of Grand river; its course appeared 
to be from northwest to southeast, and joined the one 
last mentioned about half a mile below; it is 15 or 
20 yards in width, banks varying, 10 or 12 feet gen- 
eral height; beautiful grove of timber upon it, width 
5 or 600 yards; the country is more rolling on the 
south than on the north side; this stream, like all we 
passed, is at present very low; the water corresponds 
in appearance, &c. with that of the Blue; continuing 
a few hundred yards, enter prairie, nearly level about 
one mile; then ascend a ridge which divides the creek 
just passed and that in front; country on this ridge 
and S.8.E. and S. W., rather hilly and broken; lime- 
stone exposed in many places on the summits and 
sides of hills, and also in the prairie; passed from the 
ridge into an extensive valley, running from west to 
east, in which is a little timber, which is on a small 
dry creek; at the distance of one mile, crossed an- 
other creek, running from southwest to northeast; 
country rolling, soil good; in a number of places, 
however, the soil contains the mixture of fragments 
of lime stone; after leaving this, in a short time we 
crossed the dividing ridge between the Grand and the 
Osage rivers. The country from the summit of this 
ridge to the east and west appears hilly and broken, 
but to the south rolling, with some extensive valleys; 
passed half < No. 1, in a valley. 

Between Nos. 1 and 2 the country is gently rolling; 
no timber, but good soil; about half way between the 
two points is a detached hill of a conical form, to the 
right of course; between 6 and 800 yards circumfer- 
ence of base, and altitude 90 or 100 feet. 

At point E there is a small ridge, the ends of which 
are rounded off; rolling prairie to the Osage river at 
point E, a few small streams or branches, with a few 
scattering trees on them, wind their courses toward 
this river in sight from course; before arriving at the 
bank of the Osage, we crossed a small branch at the 
edge of the timber; the wood is on the northern mar- 
gin of the Osage, at this point in width half a mile, 
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the river 60 or 70 yards wide, water clear, banks 25 
or 30 feet in height, and composed of the rich alluvial 
soil of the country to irregular depths, then succeeds 
a bed of sand and gravel, of a reddish brown color to 
the water’s edge; over a bed of this the Osage winds 
its course, which course, in general, appears to be from 
W.N.W. to E.S.E. The width of timber varies on 
this stream from a half to two miles; the soil neer 
and in the vicinity of the river is of the best quality 

E to No.1, 41465 November 13th—Crossed the Osage,®¢ which is at 

8.30 E. this time easily forded, being quite low; a few hun- 
dred yards from the point, at which we struck the op- 
posite bank, enter prairie in the valley running to the 
river; small hills to left of course, which divide the 
waters of the main Osage from another branch three 
or four miles south; its junction with the main stream 
is four or five miles from the place where we forded 
the river; continuing three miles, again strike the 
Osage; a high craggy bluff at this point; some timber 
on the ridges, and also on the bluff, which is near 200 
feet in height, the country very rolling south, between 
this and the last creek spoken of. Limestone still pre- 
dominates, making its appearance in horizontal strata 
in the bluff, and sides and summits of the hills. 

Continued one mile; passed into a valley in which 
ran a dry creek with a few scattering trees; its course 
is from E. to W.; some hills on the south side of this 
creek ; kept down the creek some distance, and crossed 
at a point of hills on the east; about a mile S. W. of 
this point we struck the creek, and passed up it about 
half a mile; on the north side of this stream there are 
some high hills, the summits of which are bold; large 
masses of limestone in layers, projecting a short dis- 
tance in some places over the sides of the hills; at 
this point there is another beautiful grove of timber; 
the course of creek appears to be from W.S.W. to 
E.N.E. to the Osage; the soil generally good. The 
creek just mentioned is 25 or 30 yards wide, and 
banks 15 or 20 feet high; at present this stream is 
very low. 

November 14, 1828.—Passed up a valley and bot- 
tom of this branch; there is a range of hills to left 
during the whole distance, points of which frequently 
come within a short distance of the creek, but some- 
times recede to such distances as to form extensive 
valleys and bottoms. 

65. This mileage total is incorrect. It should read 51%. To correct succeeding mileage 
totals, always add ten. 


66. According to McCoy they crossed the Osage or Marais des Cygnes river about 20 miles 
west of the Missouri line (see Footnote 37). That figure, with Hood’s mileage, would indicate 
a crossing in the neighborhood of present Osawatomie, Miami county. 
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These bottoms and valleys are generally well tim- 
bered, particularly the former; the summits and sides 
of the hills are generally capped with large uncovered 
beds, or rather masses of limestone, the layers of 
which are horizontal; they are in height from 50 to 
150 feet; the sides are mostly covered with the usual 
kinds of upland timber, such as post-oak, black jack, 
&c.; the country at some distance from the creek is 
prairie, hilly, and broken; rendered so by the numer- 
ous ravines or drains which serve to carry off the 
water from the prairie to the creek mentioned above, 
which we ascended. About three miles below G 
crossed the creek to the west side, and proceeded 
about 300 yards to prairie; this is rolling, which con- 
tinues for a great distance; in fact, as far as the eye 
can distinguish any object, the horizon bounding the 
view; the soil of this valley is of the first quality; it 
is also very good in all the prairie country in this 
vicinity, except where the land has been laid bare by 
the rains. 

November 15, 1828—Proceeded up the valley of 
the creek on the west side; face of the country almost 
level on course to < No. 1; prairie on right gently 
ascending for one or two miles, then became rolling; 
crossed a branch, on which is a few scattering trees 
about half way between these two points; branch 
courses from W. to E., soil varying, near the branch 
good, but a little removed; stony 

Creek here approaches course; very little timber 
on the west side of it at this point; the east side is 
hilly and broken, with some timber on points of 
ridges, as well as on the numerous tributaries of this 
branch; the creek here takes an easterly direction; 
little or no timber on the branches leading to it from 
west, continuing seven or eight miles, and pass the di- 
viding ridge between the waters of the Osage and 
Neosho; country rolling; the soil mixed with numer- 
ous small] and large fragments of limestone, flint, and 
gravel, &c.; from the descending point the country 
becomes less rolling; continued to < No. 2, at which 
we crossed a drain, which we descended to another, 
winding its course from east; these branches met just 
below where we crossed; a little timber in the fork; 
soil across the dividing ridge poor and stony. 

No.2 to H, The country to H is gently rolling in our course 

8.50 W. both to right and left; some sandstone of a reddish 
cast was found here, mixed in beds of limestone; soil 
generally good; crossed the creek to west side again, 
where there is a handsome grove of timber. 
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85 November 16, 1828.—Continued 300 yards; entered 
prairie, rolling in all directions to No. 1, except in 
the valley of the creek which we passed; this runs to 
the left nearly parallel with course. The soil here, as 
well as for some distance back, in many places, is 
mixed, as has been before stated, with limestone in 
small fragments; here is also fragments of sandstone, 
flint, &c.; where this is not the case, the soil is good; 
timber of the Neosho to the west in sight. 

Crossed the creek again at this point; here is a 
conical hill north side of the creek; half a mile below 
the crossing place it wound around with course, run- 
ning parallel with it; face of the country nearly level 
to the S. and E. side of this water course for a mile 
or two, then changes to rolling three miles; crossed a 
creek running east, joining the former on right, a 
short distance below; tributary of the Neosho; half 
a mile further, continuing one mile from this creek, 
we struck the Neosho river; coming in from the N. 
W., rolling prairie to left, on east of river; to point I 
the soil very rocky in some places near the margin; 
with this exception, the soil is good. 

November 17, 1828.—The appearance of the coun- 
try, from this as far on as the Osage Agency, is roll- 
ing; a few miles east of the river, between these two 
points, there are several small creeks tributaries of the 
Neosho; two miles from I, there is one running gen- 
eral direction N. N.E. to 8.S. W., on which is a grove 
of timber nearly half a mile in breadth; at present no 
running water; another branch is eight or ten miles 
below this, with timber; its course from N.N.E. to 
8.8. W.; 87 about half a mile this side of the Agency 
there is another, running from N.E. to S. W.68 This 
is not so large as the former, nor does it, after a dis- 
tance of one mile and a half from river, afford as 
handsome groves of timber; the face of the country 
between these creeks varies from level pieces of land 
to rolling prairie, and especially in the bend of the 
Neosho at the Agency; the timber of the river is gen- 
erally confined to the east side of the following kinds, 
viz: black and white oak, overcup oak, walnut, hick- 
ory, hackberry, red and slippery elm, black and honey 
locust, lynn, ash, a little cotton wood, and near the 
margin, birch, willow, and sycamore; soil between the 
two points mentioned generally good; the Osage 
Agency is on the west side of the river, on a moder- 

67. Probably Big creek entering the Neosho from the left (east) above present Shaw, Ne- 
osho county. 
68. Probably Canville creek entering the Neosho from the left below present Shaw. 
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ately elevated rise, which extends near the Neosho, 
and forms here a bluff bank 6 
The Neosho river at the agency is between 50 and 
60 yards in width; the height of the bank varies from 
15 to 25 feet on the east side; the bluff bank is of 
much greater height, and is composed of sandstone of 
various colors, generally of a light grey cast, often 
red. The bed of the river is gravel, the water clear; 
the depth at this season 3% to 4 feet at the point 
mentioned above. In the bluff, on the western side 
of the river, there is a formation of stone coal; it con- 
tains a great deal of bitumen; when burnt, gives out 
a dark smoke; burns with a reddish brown flame; in 
fact, it appears to possess the properties of the coal 
which is found in such abundance in the vicinity of 
Pittsburg, Pa. The specimen obtained was from near 
the surface; of course not so good as that which is 
more deeply imbedded. The extent of this formation 
is not known, but it is probable that it extends to a 
great distance in this country, as it will be seen, as 
we advance, that this is not the only place it is to [be] 
met with. The sandstone here appears to predom- 
inate, and doubtless from this as far as the expedition 
proceeded may be considered a sand stone country. 
Agency to From the agency to White Hair’s village is a roll- 
the village ing prairie country.7° About three miles from the 
of White former there is a creek running to the Neosho on left, 
Hair. with a few scattering trees; east, half a mile this side, 
8.45 E. or north of the village, there is another; both, how- 
ever, small. Sandstone is found in the sides, or rather 
composing the sides of the drains leading down to the 
river; soil good. Timber on Neosho from % mile to 
2 in width. 
W.H. Vil. 244 1444 From this village for 3 miles the course was S. 30 
to J. E., change to S. 20 E. for 3 miles; crossed a small dry 
S. creek, which forks just above this point; half a mile 
below it joins the Neosho; a few scattering trees on 
it; on the points of the ridges which make to it above 
the forks, there is some post oak and black jack; con- 
tinuing 3 miles crossed another creek with some 
scrubby timber on it; its course from W. by N. to E. 
by S. Course from this, for 8 or 10 miles, nearly due 
S., crossing the heads or near the heads of several 
hollows or drains which lead to the Neosho on left; 
from this, S. W. for 5 or 6 miles, to a creek called the 
69. The Osage agency was then on the right (west) bank of the Neosho a little above the 
present town of Erie. 


_.70. The party remained four days in this neighborhood. White Hair’s village was on the 
right (west) bank of the Neosho a few miles below present Erie. 


29-6881 
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River of Reptiles at K [J.?].™ The general course 
of this creek appears to be from N.W. to S.E., and 
heads opposite the Osage Agency; it is about 20 yards 
wide, banks of clay 15 or 20 feet high. Throughout 
the season there is always some water in this creek; 
but at this time, at the point we passed it, it was not 
running. There is a handsome grove of timber on 
this creek, from 100 yards to half a mile in width. 
The general face of the country between the two last 
points is rolling; but as it approaches the river it be- 
comes somewhat hilly and broken, many ravines run- 
ning from the prairie to river having this effect, and 
consequently producing this difference in appearance. 
Sand and limestone are frequently met with in these 
ravines, and often exposed in the prairie; soil gen- 
erally good. The distance of point J. from the Neo- 
sho river is 5 miles; the country between these 
streams is nearly level at this point. 
J.to K. 205 165 Three miles quite level, soil not good; crossed the 
S. “Riviere du Bate,” or River of Reptiles. The bed of 
this river at this point, for about 300 yards, is com- 
posed wholly of stone coal, of the same quality and 
appearance as that which is found at the Osage 
Agency; probably a continuation of the same forma- 
tion; about 4 miles from the point at which we struck 
and crossed the river of Reptiles to the Neosho; from 
this proceeded over a very level prairie of 3 miles, 
and crossed a small dry creek. The soil of this prairie 
is not of the best quality; the creek has a few scat- 
tering trees; ranges from S. W. to N.E. into the Riv- 
iere du Bate; from the branch, the country is rolling 
in all directions, for 7 or 8 miles. Met with a grove 
of timber on a ridge composed, as usual, of post oak 
and black jack; continuing 2 miles, crossed the head 
waters of the Planche Cabin, or Plank Cabin creek; 
course of it on right a little W. of S.; its general 
course is nearly due S. to its junction with the Neo- 
sho. Thence over a gently rolling prairie as before; 
passed a number of conical hills on left of cours¢ 
From this our direction was S.W. to the creek at 
point L.; which creek, at this point, is narrowly 
skirted with timber of the usual kind; found on the 
Neosho river, at this part of the creek, stone coal 
was again met with, which warrants the conclusion 
that although there is a great scarcity of timber in 
71. Labette creek. Corrupted from La Béte; a French translation which preserves an 
Osage legend. The party was apparently now traveling down the road from the Osage agency 


to the Creek agency and Fort Gibson. This camp must have been west or northwest of pres- 
ent Oswego. 
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this country, yet nature has provided an abundance 
of fuel of another kind, as doubtless, from the appear- 
ances presented, this part of the country is well sup- 
plied with coal.72 

From point L. to the Neosho is about 12 miles, 
rolling prairie; soil this day very variable; west of 
creek, country also rolling. It is not far from this 
to the dividing ridge between the waters of the Neo- 
sho, or Grand river, and the Verdigris. 

November 24, 1828. From K, course S. E. for 2 
miles, at which place there are some hills, with timber; 
before arriving at the timber the course changed to S.., 
leaving the timber to left; country gently rolling in 
our course, and to the creek on our right, about one 
mile distant; on the left it is variable, rolling and hilly 
Three miles from point K, crossed a branch running to 
the right; 1 mile further crossed a deep hollow, at the 
head of which there are large rocks of sandstone; its 
course is to the right. Continuing 3 or 4 miles, we 
meet with timbered hills, the timber of the usual kind 
found off from the margins of the streams of this 
country, viz: post oak and black jack; from course 
to creek on right, 1 mile; an extensive valley between 
this and the Neosho to the E. and S. E., for 7 or 8 
miles. For 5 or 6 miles the country is moderately 
rolling to the point at which we crossed the “Plank 
cabin Creek” to the west side; the creek at this point 
is about 20 yards wide, water low; the timber is half 
a mile in width. At this place we met with the first 
cane brake since our departure from the line; it is in 
small quantities, however; and in dimensions, as to 
height, &c., it will scarcely bear comparison with that 
found more to the south. Three miles from the Plank 
Cabin crossed a small creek, with but little timber, 
running from W. to E. into the former; about 1 mile 
to left, red sandstone is found in the banks and bed 
of this creek. The country between the 2 last creeks 
varies; proceeding from the first, on the west side, for 
1 or 2 miles, it is gently rolling, then becomes rolling ; 
afterward, as you approach the second, hilly and 
broken. Between the last branch and the point at 
which we struck the Neosho, at the mouth of Slippery 
Rock creek,73 a distance of 10 or 12 miles in our 
course, country gently rolling. To the left, at variable 
distances, from half to 2 miles, there was timber on the 
summit and sides of the ridges, which make down to 


72. Cabin creek (as it is now called) enters the Neosho about 12 miles below present Vi- 
nita, Okla. The crossing was probably made above Little Cabin creek and near Vinita, 
73. This must be Rock creek which enters the Neosho from the right (west) about thre: 


miles below Cabin creek. 
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the Cabin de Planche, which discharges itself into the 
Neosho, 2 or 3 miles above the mouth of Slippery 
Rock; to the right, for some distance, gently rolling, 
then hilly and broken; to the west, 7 or 8 miles, is 
seen a ridge of well timbered hills; soil since point K 
not so rich as that which lies higher up the country, 
Slippery Rock creek, near its mouth, is 15 or 20 yards 
in width; the valley up which it runs is very narrow, 
so that the hills making down to the water’s edge 
are steep; its course is over a smooth rocky bottom. 
There are seen in the banks of some creeks in this vi- 
cinity alternate layers of sand and limestone, of depths 
from 2 to 3 feet; the layer over which Slippery Rock 
creek fiows is of limestone. Mr. Cheauteau’s trading 
house stands 10 miles from this creek, on the east side 
of the Neosho river.74 During our course from the 
last point mentioned to the trading establishment, the 
hills of the Neosho were continually in sight, contain- 
ing, for short distances back from the stream, timber 
on the right of course; until we arrived at Cheauteau’s, 
a number of isolated conical hills presented themselves 
near the course, the sides of which were barren, the 
rich soil being washed from them; still further beyond 
these hills there is a range of timbered hills, forming a 
ridge, extending from N. W. to S. E. About 1% miles 
before arriving at the latter point, crossed in a valley a 
small creek making to the Neosho; towards the head 
waters of this, the country is hilly and broken. About 
1 mile S. E. of Mr. Cheauteau’s, on the E. side of the 
Neosho, there is a salt spring, rising from a limestone 
rock, covering from 1 to 2 acres; several openings are 
made in this rock by the water, which has a strong 
saline taste; this water is highly impregnated with 
sulph. hyd. gas, which rises and is perceptible to any 
one on approaching the spring. The quantity of salt 
which this water would yield is not known, as no ex- 
periment of that kind has been made; but it is prob- 
able that it would produce abundantly.75 

November 25, 1828. Advancing seven miles, crossed 
Pond creek; 76 the face of the country between these 
points, after ascending the hills from the Neosho, is 
nearly level; the timber on these hills, along on our 
course, is seen, and become more bold and prominent 
than they are further up the river; about half way be- 


74. A. P. Chouteau’s Grand Saline trading post at the present town of Salina, Mayes 
county, Okla. (See Footnote 59.) 


75. For the salt springs on the Grand or Neosho river see Foreman, Grant, Indians & Pio- 


neers, pp. 61-71. 


76. Probably Pryor creek which flows below present Pryor (county seat of Mayes county) 
to enter the Neosho from the right (west). 
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tween Cheauteau’s and point L, there are two detached 
hills, one on each side of course a few hundred yards 
distant; the one on left of a conical, and that on right 
an oblong figure, both from 70 to 100 feet in height; 
on the right of course, for some distance, is seen & 
number of hills of different forms—a range of timbered 
hills on right, which are in the vicinity of Pond creek, 
on its west side, dividing the waters of the Neosho 
and Verdigris; the general course of creek appears to 
be from N. W. to S. E. Frequent beds of lime and 
sandstone abound at this place, as seen on the summit 
and sides of the hills; the former appears here to pre- 
dominate; soil good; this creek is about 10 yards in 
width; rocky bank on east; the western bank is of 
clay, mixed with the soil of the country; this passes 
over a bed of limestone; from this creek we passed 
over a level prairie for one and a half miles, and 
crossed a point of the ridge, on which is some post oak 
and black jack, extending towards the Neosho on the 
east, dividing the waters of the latter and the creek 
at L; this ridge is of sandstone, probably in layers, 
with limestone. To a great distance on right of course, 
the face of the country is very rolling, rather inclin- 
ing to hilly; some small groves of timber are met with 
in many places. From the summit of the west ridge, 
we descended into the valley of the Neosho; continu- 
ing one and a half miles, passed a creek at L, flowing 
over a bed of compact limestone of a blueish color; 
banks very low; on them there is a beautiful grove 
of timber, more abundant, and of a better quality 
than is here generally met with; its general course is 
from W. N. W. to E. S. E.; soil, from Pond creek, 
variable; on the east side of the Neosho, from the 
Trading House, the face of the country, near the 
river, hilly and broken. 

November 26, 1828. Continuing course for a few 
hundred yards, there is a high ridge of sandstone, 
large masses of which are detached. One mile from L, 
crossed a small creek, its general course being from 
N. W. by W. to S. E. by E.; 77 soil of a middling qual- 
ity—generally rolling and hilly further up the creek; 
from creek to the Union Missionary Establishment, 
distance four miles, a rolling and rather hilly country; 
timber, in some places, increasing as it approaches 
nearer the river. The mission is situated at the head 
of the valley to the Neosho,’8 in a S. S. E. direction, 


77. Possibly Choteau creek which passes to the north of present Choteau, Mayes county, 
to enter the Neosho two or three miles below Pryor creek. 

78. Union mission was a little above and opposite to Spring creek which enters the Neosho 
from the left (east). 
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about a half mile; before arriving at the station, we 
crossed a small ravine with clear running water, wound 
its way from right to left from the hills on right; 79 
the hills in this vicinity are covered with sandstone in 
variable quantities; these are higher than any we have 
met with on our course from the State line of Mis- 
souri; after leaving this valley, and advancing to the 
Creek Agency on the Verdigris, there is a rolling 
prairie country, with the exception of a creek called 
Round Bottom creek, on which is a small quantity of 
timber; during the course, however, the timber on the 
Neosho was always in sight, and generally from half 
to three miles distant on left; the right is all rolling 
prairie; at the distance of eight or ten miles from the 
agency, we were able to perceive the timber on the 
Verdigris R.; before arriving at the agency, however, 
we met with timber composed principally of post oak 
and black jack; at the edge of the timber there is a 
small creek, which we crossed. The agency is situ- 
ated immediately on the eastern bank of the Verdigris, 
three or four miles from its mouth; there is a high 
sandstone bluff or hill just below, and on the same 
side with the agency.8° The river is here between 60 
and 70 yards in width; the water not so clear as that 
of the Neosho; the western bank appears to be a mix- 
ture of sand, clay, and gravel; this is the highest point 
to which steam or keel boats ascend, the navigation 
being interrupted by a fall in the river 6 or 700 yards 
above this point; the fall is from five to six feet; it 
is said that large quantities of stone coal are found 
near this place. Verdigris tributary of Arkansas. 
Creek November 30, 1828. From the Creek Agency to 
Agency Cantonment Gibson, the country, to within one or two 
to Cant. miles of the latter, is gently rolling, when it becomes 
Gibson. nearly level, being the margin or bottom land of the 
S. 25 E. Neosho; on this land, as well as on the Arkansas, 
there are numerous cane brakes; at this place it grows 
very thick, the soil of this bottom being very rich; 
there are one or two small prairies on the course be- 
tween these two points; they extend but a short dis- 
tance to the right, but continue out to the left into 
the extensive prairie between the waters of the Neo- 
sho and Verdigris; the bottom spoken of above is well 
timbered; about two miles from the agency, there is a 
small brook of clear water running to the right, which 
heads in the hills of the Neosho. Cantonment Gib- 


79. Brush creek. 


80. The Western Creek agency was housed in buildings bought from A. P. Chouteau in 
1827. 
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81. Coata creek enters the Arkansas almost opposite Bayou Menard. 
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son is situated immediately on the east bank of the 
Neosho, three or four miles above its mouth; the river, 
at this point, as usual, runs over a bed of gravel; the 
water is perfectly clear, so that the bottom is easily 
and distinctly seen when the river is deepest; it is at 
this point, at this time, from six to eight feet in depth; 
the river here is 170 or 180 yards in width; the soil be- 
tween these points is generally very good; that of the 
bottom is rendered, in some degree, useless, on ac- 
count of the annual Spring freshets, which at that 
season rise, and, for some time, inundate the whole 
of it. 

December 2, 1828. Forded the Arkansas river one 
and half miles below the mouth of the Neosho; an 
extensive rich bottom between Cantonment Gibson 
and the Arkansas; for the distance of two or three 
miles in our course, is a continued cane brake, the 
height being from 10 to 12 feet, sometimes a little 
greater. 

The Arkansas river, at the point where we struck 
and forded the river, is about five hundred yards in 
width; the banks 25 or 30 feet in height, and com- 
posed of a reddish brown colored sand and clay; on 
the south side, just below the point at which we left 
the stream, there is a bluff, composed of alternate 
layers of slate and clay; the layers are very thin; the 
latter is mixed with coal; both banks of the Arkansas 
are timbered; the northern bank, however, has the 
greatest quantity; the kind of timber is the same as 
that which is found on the Neosho; soil of the bot- 
tom on the south side is very rich, of a reddish cast 
near the river; the prairie on this side approaches 
near the Arkansas; continuing half mile, some hills 
on right; at the distance of two and a half miles from 
the river, crossed a creek running from S. W. by S. 
to N.E., by N.; 8! some low and scrubbly timber is 
found on this creek; the country is rather hilly on the 
north side of the branch—some of them timbered— 
the summits and sides of many having sandstone 
rocks upon them; this may be considered exclusively 
a sandstone country; after passing on seven or eight 
miles, we crossed two or three branches running to 
left, on the margin of which, there is some timber; 
these branches are all tributaries to the Arkansas 
South of this, there is a range of rocky hills, extend- 
ing from N. W. to S. E.; we ascended these, and from 
their summit the descent was gentle to what is called 
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“Darden’s creek,” 82 a distance of two and a half 
miles; soil very rich, loose, and mellow, of a reddish 
cast; there is, on the south side of this creek, a range 
of timbered hills; at the point where we struck this 
creek; a branch enters from the north, passed up the 
creek one mile, and crossed it at M; here another 
fork makes in just below the last point mentioned 
from the south side,83 up the course of which there is 
a valley, there being high rocky hills on each side, to 
the distance of three miles; these hills are from 150 
to 200 feet in height; there is more timber at and 
near here than at any place between this and the 
Arkansas bottom; the course of creek, at this place, 
from W. by N. to E. by S., 10 or 12 yards wide; 
banks high, and composed of sand and clay; the soil, 
since we crossed the Arkansas, is mixed with a con- 
siderable portion of sand. 

December 3, 1828. On leaving point M. on Dar- 
den’s creek, we passed up the valley nearly due S. for 
3 miles; high hills of sandstone on each side, and at 
the head of the valley, distant apart about half a mile, 
and joining to the north. About 1 mile after ascend- 
ing from the valley, we entered prairie again; the soil 
between point N. on this not good; the principal 
timber on ridges post oak and black jack. Proceeded 
three miles over a gently rolling prairie, and re- 
crossed Darden’s creek, which runs here from N.E. 
to S. W.; here there is but little timber; rather hilly 
towards its head, 2 or 3 miles above; passed over the 
same kind of prairie as was just mentioned, having on 
right, for 4 or 5 miles, about 1 mile from course, a 
ridge of timber; soil variable; course changed S. W.; 
entered timber, post oak and black jack; crossed sev- 
eral branches running towards the S., and at 2 miles 
distance entered another small prairie. From this 
point we had a view of the hills beyond the north 
fork of the Canadian; valley from this point to river 
generally timbered; soil, since entering the wood, very 
poor, mixed with great quantities of sand. Two and 
a half miles from this to the N. fork of Canadian. 
On the north side of this fork the country falls off 
gently to the river, but on the S. side it is hilly and 
broken in some degree; the hills on the N. side, or 
rather the high ground, contain the usual kind of 
timber, viz. post oak and black jack; but near the 
river, and on its margin, there is black and white oak, 


82. Which now appears on Geological Survey maps as Dirty creek. It enters the Arkansas 
about one or two miles above the Canadian. 


83. The first branch was Butler creek; the second, Timberley. 
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overcupped white oak, black walnut, hickory, hack- 
berry, mulberry, persimmon, cherry tree, red and 
slippery elm, black and honey locust, ash, sassafras, 
cotton wood, and, near the margin, birch, willow, and 
sycamore, underwood, red haw, pawpaw, dogwood, 
red beed, &c. This fork, at the point where we struck 
it, which is a little below the mouth of Deep or Little 
North Fork, is from 60 to 70 yards in width; the 
bank on the N. 45 or 50 feet high, of sand and clay; 
the water of a greyish or muddy appearance; the op- 
posite bank is not so high; soil, near the river, very 
loose and mellow, mixed with a considerable portion 
of sand, of a dark reddish brown color, almost ap- 
proaching to a purple. “(At the point where we forded 
the N. Fork, at this season there is a fall over sand- 
stone rock of from three to four feet perpendicular; 
an island containing timber is on our right, about 10 
yards from N. bank.)” 

December 4, 1828. Course, on setting out from 
point N., S. 70 E. half a mile; struck the fork again. 
There is a great bend between this and point N.; 
country nearly level, soil rich. Course from here S. 
10 E.; passed down the bank 1% miles and forded 
the river; at this point the river is 100 yards wide; 
the N. bank at this place is 10 or 12 feet high; that 
on the S. side 25 or 30 feet, of clay, sand, &c. About 
100 yards from this bank we passed a deep creek, 
which is very bad, on account of the clay of which its 
banks are composed being very thin, comes from the 
S.E. and proceeded over a rich and gently rolling 
country, well timbered, with the exception of a small 
prairie, 300 or 400 yards. After crossing the creek last 
mentioned, at the distance of 2% miles recrossed this 
creek, which had wound its way round, and was run- 
ning here from W. to E.; on its north side there is a 
high rocky hill approaches near the creek, from 100 to 
125 feet in height; on ascending this hill the country 
in our course was rolling, hilly to right and left; 
crossed several dry branches at the distance of 5 miles 
from the N. fork; arrived in view of the main Cana- 
dian, on a high commanding hill or bluff, which over- 
looks this stream; it is situated about three-quarters 
of a mile from the river, and is near 200 feet perpen- 
dicular, containing large masses of red sandstone, in 
horizontal layers. Course W. for half a mile, at 
which point we forded the main branch of the Cana- 
dian; its direction here is from W.; it is about 210 
yards in width, the color of its water corresponding 
with that on the N. fork; the banks are very low 
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generally at and near the point where we struck it, 
composed of fine sand and clay, of a reddish cast 
This river, like the Missouri, appears to be wearing 
away its banks continually, so that the color of the 
water is affected by it, partaking of the color of the 
banks of the stream. At this season it is only from 
2% to 3 feet in depth; soil in valley about this point 
very rich, loose, and mellow, and, similar to that on 
the N. fork, is of a dark reddish brown appearance 
The mouth of the S. fork of the Canadian was about 
1 mile above the point where we forded the main 
stream; at its mouth it is about 60 yards wide; color 
of water, &c. same.84 

December 5, 1828. The valley of the Canadian, or 
rather the bottom land, is from 1% to 2 miles in 
width. There is a range of hills, probably 150 or 200 
feet in height, containing large masses of sandstone 
We ascended ‘the ridge, which approaches near the 
river at this point; it continues to the S. fork, and 
forms a bluff on its eastern side. On this ridge we 
continued for 1 mile; this ridge is mostly covered 
with post oak; from this we descended into a valley 
the direction of which is W. from the S. fork; it is sur- 
rounded with high, craggy hills; in this valley there is 
an extensive marsh, probably three-quarters of a 
mile in diameter, completely covered with a kind of 
flag; there was a range of hills on the right and left 
of course; about 1% miles from this marsh, another 
valley was crossed, in which ran a creek from the E 
winding round some hills, and passing it in front; 
passed up the S. side of this creek, leaving the hills on 
our right, with but little timber upon them, and at 
1% miles from the point where we struck it, crossed 
over to the opposite side, (N.) high hills to the left; 
passed between the ridge and a fork of the creek just 
mentioned, the 8. fork running towards the 8. E. This 
latter range continued on left for many miles, but at 2 
miles’ distance from the last point we passed over a 
ridge not so much elevated, and is prairie, and which 
extends to P. on a branch of a creek we last crossed; 
from this point the country is hilly in all directions; 
on the summits and sides of all these hills there is a 
large quantity of sandstone rocks; the soil to-day vari- 
able, in the valleys generally good, mixed with sand; 
the timber, both on the high and low grounds, is the 
same as has been mentioned. 


: . By South Fork of Canadian they meant Gaines creek, which enters the Canadian about 
six miles above the North Fork. The party was now about 66 miles west of Arkansas, not 48 


as McCoy says above (p. 418). 
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December 6, 1828. Proceeded up to the head waters 
of the small creek mentioned; passed alternately 
through timber and prairie, the latter of small extent. 
Soil middling, in some places pretty good; a range of 
hills 1 mile to the left; the whole distance on the right 
the hills were at a greater distance; they are not so 
high as those passed over on the 5th; from the head 
waters of this creek, which is distant from P 5 miles, 
descended into a valley 1% miles in width, mostly 
prairie; near the head, and for 3 or 4 miles down it, 
high sandstone hills on each side, timbered; 200 feet 
in height; the valley, at the distance of 5 or 6 miles 
from its head, becomes timbered, its course being E 
N. E.; mostly post oak, black oak, and some hickory, 
though very scarce for some distance. A creek puts 
down this valley, which increases after continuing 5 
or 6 miles of its course. Some pine was met with on 
the sides of the hills, descending to the valley on the 
N. side; the hills on the left, 6 or 7 miles from the 
head of the valley, break off to the main Canadian; 
crossed, during our course, the creek in the valley three 
times at different points, the last 8 miles from (head 
of the valley) it. About 1% miles from this point 
crossed a branch running S. by E. to N. by W., join- 
ing the former before entering the Canadian. Coun- 
try rolling, soil variable, not good; 3 miles from last 
branch enter prairie; hills without timber, on right of 
course, half a mile distant; 3 miles to another branch, 
course from 8. to N.; about this creek the soil is rich, 
country rather broken; crossed and proceeded over a 
rolling country; soil generally good, mixed, as usual, 
with a great portion of sand; timbered with post oak, 
until it approaches the river, then black oak, &c.; 
about 1 mile below where we struck the Canadian is 
a creek from the N., at point Q; just below this, on the 
river, there is a large cane brake; from this down, and 
on the Arkansas and Neosho, for some distance N.., is 
common; soil of an excellent quality. 

Dec. 7, 1828. Ascended a rocky hill from point Q 
on the E. side of creek; on arriving at its summit, 
continued in an easterly direction for 1 mile; at this 
point, course changed to N. E.; descended the hill and 
crossed a ravine for 2 miles; the course then E, for 1% 
miles, then N. for the same distance, N. E. for 1% 
miles; crossed several ravines, the whole of country 
for same distance on course being hilly and rocky; 
these are the hills of the main Canadian; lands poor; 
on passing into a valley we perceived the Arkansas to 
the E. and S. E.; an extensive valley and prairie to S 
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for 2 miles; it is on course a rolling timbered country; 
touched upon a small creek running to E.; at the dis- 
tance of 3 miles from the top of hill struck the Ar- 
kansas river, course of it at this point S. E.; we passed 
up the banks of the river 3 miles, through cane brake, 
&c. for 3 miles, in order to find a fording place, as the 
shore at the first point at which we struck the stream 
was quicksand; the bottom land not of any great 
width; the whole distance from Q to R is over high 
rocky hills of sandstone, which border on the Cana- 
dian river on the N., and the Arkansas on the E.; the 
S. margin of the former river is of much greater width 
than that on the western side of the former, near the 
mouth of the Canadian; lands on the bottom of both 
streams very rich; the Arkansas at this point is 600 
yards wide, but at this season the greatest part of the 
channel is sand bar, owing to the low state of the 
water; there ate some high hills between the Canadian 
and Arkansas rivers, doubtless the dividing ridge be- 
tween those waters. 

Dec. 8, 1828. Continued from point R. along the 
sides of hills in a N. W. direction for 3 miles; these 
run close to the river; from thence into a bottom 3 or 
400 yards in width, of cane generally, and timber com- 
mon to the margins of the Arkansas; crossed this river 
1% miles below the mouth of the Canadian; course 
changed N. through cane brake for 3 miles, heavy tim- 
bered, and rich lands, on rising to the high lands back; 
course N. E. for % mile, crossed a creek from E. by N. 
to W. by S.; there are some hills bordering on this 
branch; where we crossed, it forked. From this the 
country was rolling, the soil is good; at 2% miles from 
creek crossed the Illinois, which is about 50 or 60 
yards wide; a creek empties into it at this point from 
the S. E.; the water of this river is clear, its course 
from N. to S. over a beautiful bed of gravel; course 
N. 75 E.; rich bottom for 2% miles, well timbered; on 
leaving this we entered a prairie, a ridge of hills on 
right and left, approaching and receding from course, 
until we arrived at the Salt Works on the Illinois; 5 
these hills encompass the valley of the Illinois on the 
N., and are from 150 to 200 feet in height, very rocky 
(sandstone) and timbered; there is a range of hills also 
on the S. side of the river. At the Salt Works there is 
a creek running to the waters of the Illinois from the 
hills in a N. W. course; these works are, or are said to 
have been, very productive; the water has a very 
saline taste. 


85. For Bean’s Salt Works on the Illinois see Foreman, Indians & Pioneers, pp. 67-69 
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Passed up the creek 1 mile, and ascended a hill of 
sandstone in large and small fragments; from the 
summit our course was nearly level for 5 or 6 miles, 
but hilly to left near the Arkansas, which is distant 
5 or 6 miles; timber here mostly of post oak and 
black jack, lands poor, distant 6 or 7 miles from the 
Salt works; descended and crossed a creek running to 
left.86 This is a beautiful running stream, passing 
over a smooth bed of sandstone which is in an in- 
clined position, wanting 7 or 8° to its being perpen- 
dicular to the surface; this rock is about 30 yards in 
width; crossing over it, we entered prairie on the N. 
side of creek; from this we ascended a long but grad- 
ual rise through poor post oak and rocky lands, until 
we arrived within 3 miles of Cantonment Gibson. 
Here we descended from a high rocky hill into a val- 
ley down which runs another creek from the N., which 
is distant from Gibson 2 miles; 87 small prairie be- 
tween the foot of the hill and the creek on the S§. 
side; lands very rich, near the creek timber; after 
crossing there is prairie from this point to the Can- 
tonment on course. 

From this point, viz. Cantonment Gibson, the 
course pursued on our return was the same as that 
passed over on the route of the party to the Cana- 
dian, until we arrived at the Osage Agency, where we 
crossed the Neosho, and took the direct route to Har- 
mony Mission on the Osage, 70 miles from the 
Agency. The courses were as follows: 

From the Agency 88 to Harmony Mission, after 
leaving the margin of the Neosho, passed through a 
nearly level country (prairie) except where inter- 
rupted by the timber of the small tributaries of the 
Neosho and Osage; good soil for 8 or 10 miles, when 
we crossed a small creek with a little timber on its 
banks, running from N. to S. into another about 1 
mile below to the right, which turned without course, 
and which has also on its banks a little timber; from 
this we continued over the same kind of prairie as be- 
fore, and at the distance of 12 miles from the Agency 
crossed “Walnut creek,” running from N. to S., and 
joining a branch on right, about 1 mile distant, con- 
tinuing 4 miles to another over a prairie similar to 
the foregoing, 2 miles to a creek running from N. to 
S. like the former; these enter one over the head 
waters of which we passed, its course being appar- 


3. Probably Greenleaf creek. 
. Bayou Menard. 
. On December 14 they were once more at White Hair’s village (Footnote 49, above). 
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89. Marmaton river. 
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ently from N.E. to S. W., high up on these streams, 
near the head waters, very little timber is met with 
the country being mostly prairie, soil varying; this 
prairie has been either level or gently rolling; to the 
left, at some distance off, the country appeared to be 
more rolling than at any point of course, but no tim- 
ber; on our right, to creek, quite level; beyond, or 
on the S. side of the creek, wherever we had a view 
of the country, it presented the same appearance as 
that to the north. After passing the head waters men- 
tioned, the course changed N.E. 3 or 4 miles, rising a 
very gentle ascent to the dividing ridge between the 
Neosho and Osage rivers; at highest point of this 
ridge but little timber is in sight, and that at great 
distance from course, distance 3 or 4 miles to the head 
waters of the “Manitau,” 8® the course of which is 
from 8. W. to N.E. at this point; some timber below 
where we crossed it; country here rather rolling; from 
this we continued on to the State line, over a rolling 
prairie, meeting on our route with considerable quan- 
tities of limestone, of an earthy appearance generally, 
on the rise from little brooks and drains of the coun- 
try; the creek which we crossed changes its direction 
with the course pursued for some distance, then 
changed once more to the S. E. 

















Pomeroy’s “Ross Letter”: Genuine or Forgery? 
Martua B. CaLpwELu 


OT long ago the Kansas State Historical Society came into pos- 
session of a photographic copy of the famous “Ross letter,” re- 
puted to have been written in July, 1862, by Sen. Samuel C. Pome- 
roy to W. W. Ross. The copy was a gift of Miss Adela C. Van Horn 
of Kansas City, Mo.’ Later, the original letter appeared in the Sen. 
Edmund G. Ross papers recently acquired from Mrs. Lillian Leis of 
Lawrence, daughter of Ross. The appearance of this original, the 
contents of which rocked the state in 1872, prompts a review of the 
Pomeroy-Ross episode. 

Samuel Pomeroy’s name was frequently connected with rumors of 
corruption and bribery during his political career in Kansas. He 
has been described as one who “weighed everything by a money 
standard. He has judged all public measures by the cash that was 
in them; and estimated all men by the amount it would take to buy 
them.” * Ex-Sen. Edmund Ross, commenting upon Pomeroy’s pro- 
clivities for improving his opportunities in office wrote: 

Vide his 90,000 acres of Pottawatomie lands obtained for passing the Potta- 
watomie treaty—his 50,000 acres of Kickapoo lands for passing the Kickapoo 
treaty—his two hundred lots in Neodesha for moving the land office to that 
place—his half of the town site of Augusta for locating the land office there— 
his half of the town site of Concordia for locating the land office there—his 100 
lots in the city of Humboldt for removing the land office from Fort Scott to 
that place—his 100 lots in the city of Ottawa for passing the Ottawa treaty— 
his three-sixteenths interest in the Delaware lands for passing the Delaware 
treaty—the princely fortune in itself that he stole from the Central Branch 
Railroad company, consisting of government and railroad mortgage bonds 
given to it asa subsidy. . . 3 

Positive proof of all the charges might be difficult to obtain, but 
if Pomeroy was the author of this “Strictly Confidential” letter he 
obviously was guilty of corrupt practices. The notorious letter, 
written when W. W. Ross was Indian agent to the Pottawatomies, 
proposed a division of profits in certain Indian trading activities. 
Brought to light ten years later by Sen. E. G. Ross, brother of W. 


_ 1. This photographic copy was the one sent to Robert T. Van Horn, grandfather of Miss 
Van Horn, by John Hutchings of Lawrence in November, 1872, in an effort to prove to Van 
Horn that the letter was not spurious but genuine.—See p. 465. 

2. New York Tribune, January 30, 1873. 

3. Council Grove Democrat, April 25, 1872. 
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W. Ross, in whose possession the letter had come,‘ it was first 
printed in Ross’s Paper at Coffeyville on March 16, 1872, and read 
as follows: 
Strictly Confidential 
Washington D. C. 
July 22 
W. W. Ross 
My dear sir 

Have you yet recommended any one to sell Goods to 
the Pottawatomes? If not I have a plan— Mr. J. K. Tappan of New York 
will take hold and furnish a splendid lot of Goods— provided he gets the li- 
cense to sell exclusively on the Reserve at St. Mary’s mission— 

You can give the Indians an order for Goods on this store— And those 
orders are accepted when the annuities are paid— This proceeding is recog- 
nised here at the Department— and is all right— 

I send inclosed a form of a letter for you to send back to me— to give to 
Mr. Dole5— But I dont deliver it until Mr. Tappan and Edward Clark of 
Lawrence— now figuring here on Indian matters— and who have an agree- 
ment with each other— about goods— I say I dont deliver your recom- 
mendation until I have executed to me a Contract to have % of all the profits 
paid to W. E. Gaylord ® as my share— and % of all profits paid to Mr. 

(name him to me) for your share. 

You & I, through our two friends are to have % of the Profits— And Tap- 
pan & Clark the other half— And Tappan to do all the business And we 
have nothing to do, only to take our share of profits at each payment. 

Now if you will fix 1t up at that end of the line— I will see the writings are 
all executed right to this end— And we will be all right— Name the man to 
represent you— with Mr Gaylord who represents me— 

You will see from this letter what kind of a recommendation to give Mr 
Tappan— But dont fail to send it to me— as they must come to terms— 
before they get the License— 

Tappan is a grand fellow— Its all right— 

Let me hear from you at once— 





Truly 
S. C. Pomeroy 
P.S 
I find upon reflection that you must send these papers through Col. Ba- 
ranch? at St. Joe— 
So I will make the contract for myself & you— at once— and you return 
the Application and Recommendation to Dole— through Col. Branch— 
Truly 
8. C. P. 


This letter naturally made splendid political capital for Pome- 
roy’s enemies and was copied by other papers of the state which 


4. Ibid., March 21, 1872. 
5. William P. Dole was U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1861-1864. 
6. Willis E. Gaylord was Senator Pomeroy’s brother-in-law. 


7. H. B. Branch was superintendent of Indian affairs for the Central Superintendency 
from 1861 to 1863.—Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1861-1863. 

















SAMUEL CLARKE POMEROY 


U.S. Senator From Kansas, 1861-1873 


Charges of Bribery and Corruption Defeated Him 
in His Attempt to Secure a Third Term 
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were opposed to his reélection to the United States senate. On 
September 16, 1872, the Lawrence Standard published the letter,® 
and soon after the November election it appeared in telegraphic dis- 
patches under an article from Lawrence, dated November 20, 1872.° 
The original at that time was in the hands of J. C. Horton of Law- 
rence. The editorial comment of R. T. Van Horn, editor of the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Journal of Commerce, questioning its genuineness, 
called forth a letter from John Hutchings of Lawrence, who assured 
the editor that the letter was not spurious and enclosed a photo- 
graphic copy to prove his assertion.!° 

Eastern papers also gave publicity to the “Ross letter.” Charles 
A. Dana, editor of the New York Sun, at the time engaged in expos- 
ing political corruption in the United States, published a facsimile 
in his paper of December 16, 1872. He devoted the leading editorial 
to it, commenting that the letter would give the public “an exact 
idea of Pomeroy’s handwriting,” while the contents of the letter 
would afford “an equally faithful view of Pomeroy’s moral nature.” 
He commended the letter to the consideration of such senators as 
might “be disposed to meditate on Pomeroy’s method of employing 
the authority of his great office.” 

Until 1913 United States senators were elected by state legisla- 
tures. Just before the meeting of the Kansas legislature of 1873, E. 
G. Ross published the letter in the first issue of The Evening Paper, 
which he established in Lawrence on January 8, 1873.2? 

He also published a facsimile on January 13..% And again on 
January 20, he deemed “it advisable to give that letter another in- 
sertion,” inasmuch as he was publishing in the same paper a threat 
from Senator Pomeroy to prosecute for libel those who were instru- 
mental in giving the letter publicity.1* He devoted one page to the 
facsimile under the caption, “The modus operandi of a Senatorial- 
Indian Steal—How some Senators are made Millionaires on Sena- 
torial Salaries of $5,000 a year.” 

8. Wilder, D. W., The Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1886), p. 581. 

9. Leavenworth Daily Times, November 21, 1872. 


10. John Hutchings to R. T. Van Horn, November 25, 1872.—MSS. division, Kansas State 
Historical Society. 

11. New York Sun, December 16, 1872. 

12. The Daily Kansas Tribune, Lawrence, January 9, 1873. 

13. Pomeroy Investigation; Reports of the Joint Committee Appointed by the Legislature 
of Kansas, 1878, to Investigate Charges of Corruption and Bribery Against Hon. S. C. Pome- 
roy, and Members of the Legislature, . . . (Topeka, 1873), p. 84. 

_ 14. Ross published an interview with Pomeroy by a correspondent of the St. Louis Repub- 
lican, in which Pomeroy said that his legal representative was preparing suits which would be 
brought against the principal parties to the publishing of the letter. ‘The letter,” he said, 
is held by some parties with a view to extort blackmail.”—The Evening Paper, Lawrence, 
January 20, 1873. 

15. Ibid. 
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Pomeroy ignored the letter at first, neither admitting nor denying 
its authorship. With plenty of money, a well organized machine to 
back him,!* and an opposition divided into numerous factions," he 
thought he had nothing to fear. But its wide publication was having 
an effect, and it was one of the chief weapons in the hands of the op- 
position. Editors began to express the opinion that if Pomeroy 
could clear up the “Ross letter” he would be elected.1* Pomeroy 
became somewhat alarmed when he saw that his hold on the state 
was weakening and set about to prove that the letter was a forgery. 
His plan was to throw the blame on an Edward Clark '® who had 
once been a senate committee clerk, and who had also been a law 
partner of Willis Gaylord, Pomeroy’s brother-in-law.” 

One of his first moves was to have an item inserted in an Eastern 
paper stating that the pretended facsimile letter attributed to Sen- 
ator Pomeroy was written by one Edward Clark who had run away 
from Washington some years before to escape arrest and imprison- 
ment for forgery. The item stated that “the fact of his writing tls 


16. One newspaper described Pomeroy’s method of political control as follows: 

_ “Pomeroy entered upon the Senatorial contest with all the careful and elaborate prepara- 
tions of an experienced general. Long before the fall election he had sent out his mandate to 
his postmasters and office holders ‘Fix things at your end of the line, and I will fix things 
here.’ In every county in the State, he distributed money in large amounts to control the 
elections. In Douglas, Labette and other counties he put forward candidates to defeat the 
regular nominees where they were known to be opposed to him. 

_“*By these means he secured a nucleus of pledged and positive strength round which to rally 
his forces. Several of the leading journals of the State were of necessity under his control. 
The Lawrence Tribune was owned by Postmaster Shimmons. The Atchison Champion was 
owned by Postmaster Martin. The Paola Spirit was owned by Postmaster Perry. The Par- 
sons Sun was owned by Receiver Reynolds. The Commonwealth was owned by Adams & Veal 
and other Topeka speculators who wanted the State printing, and wanted still more to get 
Pomeroy’s subscription of $200,000 to the King Bridge Manufacturing Co., which they finally 

ot before the election. Pomeroy told us that he had ‘given money to several small papers 

or party purposes.” . . . 

“All the railroads of the State have been enlisted in Mr. Pomeroy’s support, except the 
L., L. & G., and this even was awed into a reluctant support by Pomeroy's threats. 

All the roads furnished free passes to Pomeroy’s lobby. 

“The influences of the church had been arrayed in his favor. 

“‘Woman’s pure influence was dragged in. . . . 

“Judge Lowe and Col. Phillips were threatened. . . . We were told that if we did 
not give in our adhesion to Pomeroy, a new paper would be started in Chetopa, with the 
Government patronage and post office to back it, and that Pomeroy and his friends, would 
crush out the Advance. _ 

“The members were beset from the time of their arrival till the very hour of balloting, 
by the Pomeroy lobby. . . .”—Southern Kansas Advance, Chetopa, February 5, 1873. 

17. There were at least ten candidates for senator in the anti-Pomeroy ranks, each with 
his group of supporters. 

18. Beloit Weekly Gazette, January 2, 1873; The Independent, Oskaloosa, January 11, 

1873. 
_ 19. Edward Clark came to Kansas sume time in 1854. He presided at a public meeting 
in Lawrence on January 16, 1855. The census of 1855 lists him as a native of the U. &., 
lawyer, twenty-one years of age, and having emigrated from New York. In February, 1855, 
he opened a law office on Massachusetts street and did a general law and land office business 
until the raid on Lawrence in May, 1856, after which he seems to have left the city. He 
went to Washington, possibly in 1859. For some time he acted as agent in prosecuting be- 
fore the Department of Indian Affairs the claims of various Indians and Indian tribes, nota- 
bly the Pottawatomies in Michigan. He was also a law partner of Willis Gaylord, and in 
the spring of 1862 the firm of Clark & Gaylord merged with that of Stewart, Stevens & Co. 
Clark later moved to Pennsylvania.—Kansas Free State, Lawrence, January 24, 1855; Herald 
of Freedom, Lawrence, February 17, 1855, May 10, 1856; The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, 
Topeka, January 28, 1878; records of the Office of Indian Affairs, vols. 59-76, microfilm 
copies in Archives division, Kensas State Historica] Society. 

20. Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, January 28, 1873. 
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letter in Pomeroy’s name has long been known at the capital, and 
that the matter is now only revived because an election for senator 
will soon be held in Kansas.” *2_ For proof Pomeroy secured state- 
ments from Joseph B. Stewart *? and O. A. Stevens, Washington at- 
torneys, who were once associated with Clark. What he paid these 
men, or that he paid them at all for their false assertions, is not 
known, but it was believed they received a “considerable sum.” 
Stewart’s letter, dated December 21, 1872, was addressed to T. D. 
Thacher, editor of the Lawrence Journal, informing him that he had 
seen the facsimile and recognized it as the one which Thacher had 
called to his attention last September 13 in the Journal office. He 
said that the letter was written by Edward Clark, once a member of 
the firm of Stewart, Stevens & Clark; that Clark had conceived the 
idea of making a profit out of Indian trade and had written the let- 
ter in his office and signed Pomeroy’s name to it, and that it was the 
same letter Thacher had shown him. He mentioned that Clark after 
leaving the firm had misused funds and had had to leave the city 
“under most serious charges against him for embezzlement.” He 
closed by saying, “I write you this letter of my own motive as a 
simple act of justice, to withhold which would be wrong, and I re- 
quest you to publish the same in your paper. I shall send a copy of 
this to the Hon. S. C. Pomeroy.” ** But according to Thacher’s 
sworn statement made on January 27, 1873, he did not receive a 
copy of Stewart’s letter. He further stated that when he showed 
Stewart the original Ross letter in his office on September 13, Stew- 
art exclaimed, “That’s enough; why that letter would impeach him 
anywhere.” 24 

O. A. Stevens wrote his statement on December 25, 1872, and ad- 
dressed it to the editor of the New York Sun. He praised the editor 
for his fearlessness in exposing “political knavery and trickery,” but 
thought that in some cases the proof did not warrant the severity 
and irony contained in his paper. He felt that justice demanded a 
retraction of the leading editorial of his paper under the date of De- 
cember 16, having reference to the “published autograph letter or 
facsimile of one claimed to have been written by Senator S. C. Pom- 
eroy.” “If you should decline to do this,” he wrote, “upon the proofs 
you have in your possession as to its authenticity, it is but right and 


21. Ibid., quoting from the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Commercial, December 20, 1872. 


_ 22. Col. Joseph B. Stewart spent the summer of 1872 in Kansas, attending the United 
States district court in which he had a case against the Kansas Pacific railroad. He took an 
active in the political campaign in the state-—Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, 
September 17, 1872, February 2, 1873. 

23. Ibid., January 28, 1873. 

24. Ibid. 
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fairhanded justice to give further particulars in reference to the 
hand-writing referred to by you editorially as that of Senator Pom- 
eroy.” He then explained that in the spring of 1862 the firms of 
Stewart, Stevens & Co. and Clark & Gaylord were merged for busi- 
ness purposes, the latter firm reserving all matters pertaining to In- 
dian affairs. As an associate of the firm he became conversant with 
Clark’s business arrangements; his connection with Indian contracts, 
and the “modus operanda, whereby he was enabled in a measure to 
control that species of business.” He said that Clark as a partner 
of Willis Gaylord, a brother-in-law of the senator, represented that 
he had full authority to use Pomeroy’s name for business purposes 
and did use his name on many occasions. “It is with this knowl- 
edge,” he concluded, “that I pronounce the autograph or facsimile 
referred to as the handwriting of said Edward Clark, from ‘strictly 
confidential’ to the ‘P.S.’ signed ‘Truly, S.C. P.’ Of this fact I am 
willing to affirm.” 5 

With these two letters in his hand Pomeroy then sought Edward 
Clark to secure a signed confession from him. With the aid of 
Schuyler Colfax he located Clark at Sharon, Pa., and arranged by 
telegraph for a meeting at Pittsburgh early in January.”6 

In the meantime a press dispatch of December 31 stated that 
Pomeroy was leaving for Kansas to look after his chances for re- 
election and that “The Senator has just received proof of the forged 
character of the letter purporting to be signed by him relative to 
sharing with an Indian agent in trading profits, and will carry sworn 
statements with him. He expects to make the editor who first pub- 
lished the same retract or undergo a libel suit.” 27 

Pomeroy met Clark in Pittsburgh on January 4, 1873, and told 
him that his enemies were using the letter against him. Since Clark 
had been in Washington at the time the letter was written, Pomeroy 
said, he thought perhaps he might remember something about it, and 
he asked Ciark to write a statement to that effect. For such a letter 
of confession he was willing to pay $1,000. When Clark showed him 
the items in the Pittsburgh Commercial of December 20 and 31 
Pomeroy denied having seen them. 

Although Clark denied that he wrote the letter and had ever seen 
or heard of it he permitted Pomeroy to write out the statement that 
he wanted signed. This was in the form of a letter to “Mr. Thacher, 
of the Lawrence Journal, Kansas.” It mentioned that several East- 

25. Ibid. 


26. Ibid. 
27. Junction City Union, January 4, 1873. 
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ern papers had alluded to the letter “purporting to have been written 
by Senator Pomeroy, . . . and published now with the evident 
intent to injure him in his re-election.” It declared that he (Clark) 
had resided in Washington while W. W. Ross was agent to the Pot- 
tawatomies, that he had had a contract with the Pottawatomies of 
Michigan to prosecute their claims before the department, that he 
was acquainted with E. A. Smith, a clerk in the Indian office, that 
he was intimate with Senator Pomeroy and had business relations 
with his brother-in-law, Willis Gaylord, and that he had never 
known Pomeroy to do anything to compromise his position as sen- 
ator. After some discussion Clark took the paper and finished the 
letter as follows: 

“Mr. Gaylord and myself often acted as his amanuenses, and that 
such a letter as has been alluded to may have been prepared by Gay- 
lord or myself is possible; but as nothing came of it I feel quite cer- 
tain that the senator knew nothing about it, and am quite as certain 
that none of us derived any benefit therefrom.” *8 

Pomeroy then asked Clark to sign the document, offering to give 
him a hundred dollars and to send his wife fifty dollars. Clark re- 
fused to sign, took the one hundred dollars as a lawyer’s fee; got 
possession of the letter, and decided to go to Kansas to investigate 
the matter, and turn in and help defeat Pomeroy.”® 

According to Clark’s affidavit he arrived in Topeka on January 
13 and took a room at the Tefft House, Pomeroy’s headquarters. 
He talked with Pomeroy on January 15 and again on the next day. 
At that time he agreed to copy the “confession” and sign it for 
$2,000, his expenses to Topeka, and an office if he should want one. 
In copying the letter he addressed it to Pomeroy instead of Thacher, 
dated it January 13, and at Pomeroy’s suggestion added that he had 
come out voluntarily to help him. Also at Pomeroy’s request the 
original copy was burned. On January 18 Clark went to Lawrence, 
stopping at the Eldridge House. There he met his old friend, James 
Blood, and through him learned of the letters of Stewart and Stev- 
ens which placed the blame on him. Also he saw a copy of the “Ross 
letter” and found that his name was mentioned in it, although Pom- 
eroy had told him that it was not. He said that he could not under- 
stand why Pomeroy used his name as a beneficiary unless it was “as 
a decoy to get an extra quarter of the profits.” When Clark re- 
turned to Topeka Pomeroy told him that he had just received a let- 


28. Kansas Daily Commonwea!th, Topeka, January 28, 1873. 
29. Ibid, 
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ter from Gaylord admitting that he had written the letter. Then on 
January 22 Horton showed him the original Ross letter and he rec- 
ognized it as Pomeroy’s hand writing. 

Clark concluded that the whole matter was a conspiracy of Pom- 
eroy, Stewart, Stevens and Gaylord to fasten the crime on him, and 
decided to go home to prepare to prosecute the perjurers, but ad- 
vised Blood to telegraph him if he was needed. The opposition ap- 
parently wanted him on the grounds and sent him a message to re- 
turn. When he again reached Topeka Clark found that Pomeroy 
was exhibiting the letters of Stewart and Stevens, together with his 
“confession.” He then took the advice of friends and went before 
D. M. Valentine, associate justice of the supreme court, and made a 
deposition of the whole proceedings, emphatically denying that he 
had written the letter. His affidavit appeared in The Kansas Daily 
Commonwealth of January 28, 1873, and filled more than three col- 
umns. He also attended an anti-Pomeroy caucus on January 27, 
read his affidavit and displayed the $2,000 which he had received. 

Of this incident William S. Blakely wrote: “The Senatorial fight 
is red hot. Clark appeared before the anti-caucus and read the af- 
fidavit which is published in the Commonwealth, and showed the 
$2,000.00 in greenbacks which he rec’d. I think Pom is gone cer- 
tain, but it is difficult to tell who will be the man.” *° 

Included among other declarations in support of Pomeroy was one 
from a number of citizens of Lawrence, dated January 27, certifying 
that Edward Clark, “formerly of Lawrence, afterwards of Washing- 
ton, D. C., more recently of parts unknown,” had from the first 
borne an infamous reputation, and that because of their personal 
knowledge of his transactions and his character they would not be- 
lieve his statement under oath. The signers were T. B. Eldridge, 
Ed. 8. Eldridge, W. Barricklow, William Hayes, M. W. Reynolds, 
W. A. Rankin, A. D. Searle, Abram Cutler, H. Shanklin, Ephraim 
Nute, Jr., C. L. Edwards, J. H. Shimmons, John Speer, John Hutch- 
ings, C. F. Garrett and J. L. Speer.*! 

With the letters of Stewart and Stevens placing the blame on 
Clark, and with Clark’s own statement admitting that he might 
have written the letter, together with the statement of the Lawrence 
citizens blackening Clark’s reputation, Pomeroy considered that he 
had cleared up the matter. When questioned, he would present his 
proofs and avoid if possible absolutely denying writing the letter. 


30. William S. Blakely to George Martin, January 28, 1873.—Martin Collection, MSS. 
division, Kansas State Historical Society. 
31. Kansas Daily Commonwealth, January 28, 1873. 
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But if the proofs did not satisfy an inquirer he did not hesitate to 
make a denial. When Col. A. M. York with whom Pomeroy was 
bargaining for his vote, read the proofs and then continued to ask 
if he had written the “Ross letter,” Pomeroy replied, “I did not write 
the letter.” 3? 

W. W. Ross, however, to whom the letter had been written, ridi- 
culed the idea of forgery and said that the letter came direct from 
Pomeroy. He declared “that Pomeroy quarreled with him because 
he would not enter into the swindling arrangement with him.” * 
“If there is any forgery about the case,” he asserted, “it is in the 
preparation of the intended proof now on the way to Kansas.” ** 
James Blood of Lawrence likewise made a sworn statement that he 
had been acquainted with the handwriting of 8. C. Pomeroy for sev- 
enteen years, that he had carefully compared the letter with other 
letters written by Pomeroy and that he had no doubt that the letter 
was written by him.** And W. F. Downs, one of Pomeroy’s hench- 
men, when asked if the letter was in Pomeroy’s handwriting, de- 
clared that if it was counterfeit, it was “admirably executed.” ** 

In this atmosphere of accusation and counter accusation the Kan- 
sas senate met on the morning of January 28 to vote for a United 
States senator. Then before the balloting began, John P. St. John 
offered the following resolution: 


Wuereas, The sworn evidence is before the members of the Senate, that 
one of the citizens of the State of Kansas, 8S. C. Pomeroy, now a United States 
Senator, and again aspiring to that position, has with his own hands given a 
bribe of two thousand dollars in United States Currency here at the city of 
Topeka, January 16, 1873, to a citizen of the United States, named Edward 
Clark, to procure from him, the said Clark, a statement in writing that said 
Pomeroy did not write a certain letter known as the “Ross letter,” and 

Wuenrgas, This statement was procured and exhibited to the present mem- 
bers of the Legislature by the said Pomeroy and his friends to deceive them, 
and 

Wuenreas, Said Pomeroy has never denied the genuineness of the said “Ross 
letter ;” therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate: 

That a Committee of five be appointed to investigate the charges contained 
in the affidavit of the said Edward Clark, T. Dwight Thacher and J. Blood, 
with power to send for persons and papers, and to report without delay the 
result of the investigation, and 

Be it further resolved, That Senator S. C. Pomeroy be invited by the Com- 

. Ibid., January 30, 1873. 


The Independent, Oskaloosa, January 11, 1873 
. Junction City Union, January 4, 1873, a dispatch from St. Louis dated December 31, 


. Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, January 28, 1873. 
. Pomeroy Investigation (Topeka, 1873), p. 84. 
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mittee to appear and answer as to the facts contained in this preamble and 
the resolutions.37 


The resolution was adopted and the president of the senate ap- 
pointed J. P. St. John, Nathan Price, W. A. Johnson, W. M. Ma- 
theny, and J. C. Wilson as the committee.5* But on the next day 
before the committee had had time to meet, a more startling ex- 
posure took place. The two houses met in joint session at 12 noon 
to elect a United States senator. Just before the vote was taken 
Alexander M. York, senator from Montgomery county, arose and 
addressed the convention, giving details of the course he and others 
had taken to determine whether money was being used in the elec- 
tion. He then handed the chief clerk a package containing $7,000 
which Pomeroy had given to him for his vote and reported that an- 
other $1,000 was to have been delivered after his vote was cast. 
The effect was overwhelming. The balloting began shortly after- 
ward, and John J. Ingalls, who had previously been agreed upon in 
an anti-Pomeroy caucus,*® was almost unanimously elected on the 
first ballot. Pomeroy, whose friends had been confident of his elec- 
tion a few minutes before, did not receive a single vote. 

The “Ross letter” was an effective instrument in the hands of the 
opposition and might possibly have caused Pomeroy’s defeat without 
the York exposure. With the downfall of Pomeroy, interest in the 
letter for political purposes ended. And as the committee did not 
meet to investigate, the controversy remained unsettled. Another 
committee of the legislature did investigate Pomeroy’s dealings with 
York and others of its members, however, and found him “guilty of 
the crime of bribery, and attempting to corrupt by offers of money, 
members of the Legislature of the State of Kansas,” *® but a select 
committee of the United States senate concluded that the charges 
were part of a plot to defeat him for reélection. Pomeroy’s term 
ended March 4, 1873. He remained in Washington several years 
afterward and later made his home at Whitinsville, Mass., where he 
died on August 27, 1891. 

Photographic reproductions of the three pages of the “Ross letter” 
accompany this article. Another Pomeroy letter, which is authentic 
beyond question, is also reproduced to enable the reader to compare 
the handwriting and decide for himself whether the “Ross letter” was 
a forgery. The letters were written on lined paper, 934 x 734 inches. 


37. Senate Journal; Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Kansas (To- 
peka, 1873), pp. 106-108. 


38. Ibid., p. 110. 
39. Atchison Daily Champion, January 29, 1873. 
40. Pomeroy Investigation (Topeka, 1873), p. 4. 
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Mayse Tuey Dipn’t Like Eacu OTHER! 


From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, August 20, 1857. 


It is well known that Gov. Walker has declared that the Constitution shortly 
to be formed for Kansas, shall be submitted to a vote of the people; and it is 
also known that the President has promised that Walker shall be sustained 
in this policy. This has called out THomas J. Key, editor of the Doniphan 
Constitutionalist, who is one of the Delegates elect from this County. (It is 
said, but we hardly believe it, that he every morning sticks his head into an 
empty flour barrel, and yells, at the top of his voice, “Honorable Tuomas J. 
Key!” just to hear how it sounds; and that he has all the little boys hired, 
with candy, to exclaim, when he walks the streets, “There goes Honorable 
Tuomas J. Key!”) 


To which, the editor of the Kansas Constitutionalist, of Doniphan, 
replied: 

There is a small sheet published at White Cloud, called the Chief, said to 
be edited by one Sol Miller, which we seldom see. In the last number the 
editor devotes nearly a column to the “Honorable Tuomas J. Key,” as he calls 
us, and he succeeds admirably in misrepresenting us, telling lies upon us. His 
article has about as much sense as Black Republican articles generally, such, 
for instance, as “three groans for McNulty.” 

The editor of the Chief wishes us to bring him into notice, but we do not 
wish to polute our columns with such trash, unless forced to do so. We would 
gently hint to the cross-eyed, crank-sided, peaked and long razor-nosed, blue- 
mouthed, nigger-lipped, white-eyed, soft-headed, long-eared, crane-necked, 
blobber-lipped, squeaky-voiced, empty-headed, snaggle-toothed, filthy-mouthed, 
box-ancled, pigeon-toed, reel-footed, goggle-eyed, hammer-hearted, cat-hammed, 
hump-shouldered, blander-shanked, splaw-footed, ignoble, Black Republican, 
abolition editor, to attend to his own affairs or we will pitch into him in earnest. 

Epiror. 


Evoking the following answer in the Chief, September 10, 1857: 

“HonoraB_e” Tuomas J. Key Gets “Snavace!”—In a late number of the 
Doniphan Constitutionalist, (which the gentlemanly publisher neglected to 
send us,) the editor takes satisfaction upon us, by calling us all the hard names 
he ever heard of—hard names being the only argument he understands. 
Among other things, he calls us a Black Republican, and a liar!—says we want 
him to bring us into notice—threatens to kick us—and seeming to exhaust 
his vocabulary of hard words, concludes with a tirade of slop-shop expressions, 
purporting to come from some hireling lick-spittle in his employ, who is 
taught and commanded to proclaim, “What a mighty man is Thomas J. Key, 
my master!” This latter was unnecessary, as his editorials are always a mess 
of botchwork, which could not be made worse if he were to try. Now, that 
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dig hurt our feelings awfully! We must acknowledge, we did not exactly tell 
the truth about him. We said his name was Thomas Jefferson Key. We beg 
Thomas Jefferson’s pardon—it should have been Thomas Jack-ass Key! (No 
insult intended to jack-asses generally.) But the idea that we want him to 
bring us into notice—goody gracious! Do we want a skunk to fling his filth 
upon us, that people may notice us? It would be far preferable to being 
brought into notice by such a burlesque upon humanity as Thomas J. Key! 
But to think that such wretches are sent to form a Constitution for the gov- 
ernment of decent people—the thought is humiliating! 


———_>—_—_ 
SOLDIERING IN 1861 


From The Daily Times, Leavenworth, November 23, 1861. 


A correspondent of the St. Louis Democrat, writing from Tipton [Mo.], 
Nov. 18th, says that in sauntering through the camp of the Kansas First he 
found the following rich and racy chapter of chronicles: 

1. Man that is born of woman, and enlisteth as a soldier in the Kansas 
First, is of few days, and short of “rations.” 

2. He cometh forth at “reveille,” is present also at “retreat,” yea even at 
“tattoo,” and retireth, apparently, at “taps!” 

3. He draweth his rations from the commissary, and devoureth the same 
He striketh his teeth against much “hard bread,” and is satisfied. He filleth 
his canteen with aqua pura, and clappeth the mouth thereof upon the bung of 
a whisky barrel, and after a little while goeth away rejoicing in his strategy! 

4. Much soldiering hath made him sharp; yea, even the seat of his breeches 
are in danger of being cut through. 

5. He covenanteth with the credulous farmer for many chickens, and much 
honey and milk, to be paid promptly at the end of each ten days; and lo! 
his regiment moveth on the ninth day to another post! 

6. His tent is filled with potatoes, cabbage, turnips, kraut, and other delicate 
morsels of a dulcet delicious taste, which abound not in the Commissary De- 
partment. 

7. And many other things not in the “return,” and which never will return; 
yet, of a truth, it must be said of the soldier of the Kansas First, that of a 
surety he taketh nothing which he cannot reach! 

8. He fireth his minie rifle at midnight and the whole camp is aroused and 
formed in line, when lo! his mess come bearing in a nice porker, which he 
solemnly declareth so resembled a secesh that he was compelled to pull trigger! 

9. He giveth the Provost Marshal much trouble, often capturing his guard, 
and possesses himself of the city. 

10. At such times lager and pretzels flow like milk and honey from his 
generous hand. He giveth without stint to his own comrade, yea! and with- 
holdeth not from the lank expectant Hoosier of the “Indiany Twenty-fourth.” 

11. The grunt of a pig, or the crowing of a cock, awakeneth him from the 
soundest sleep, and he sauntereth forth, until halted by the guard, when he 
instantly clappeth his hands upon his bread basket, and the guard in com- 
miseration alloweth him to pass to the rear, to ease his gripe! 
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12. No sooner hath he passed the sentry’s beat than he striketh a “bee 
line” for the nearest hen roost, and, seizing a pair plump pullets, returneth 
soliloquizing to himself: “The noise of a goose saved Rome, how much more 
the flesh of chicken preserveth the soldier.” 

13. He playeth euchre with the parson whether there shall be preaching 
in camp on the Sabbath, and by dexterously “turning a Jack” from the bottom 
postponeth the service. 

14. And many other marvelous things doeth he; and lo! are they not 
already recorded in the morning reports of Company G? 


Company G. 
—_—o—_ 


EMANCIPATED 


From the Leavenworth Daily Conservative, June 20, 1863 


An Arrican Marriace—The following notice, which we copy from the 
Lawrence Journal, is strongly indicative of Kansas and the war: 

In this city Saturday, June 12, at the residence of Capt. James Christian, 
by Rev. J. M. Wilkinson, Philip Gains, Esq., to Miss Patsey Jane Hawkins, 
formerly of Missouri, and now “Free American citizens of African descent.” 


Prize Fight 1n Dopce 


From the Dodge City Times, June 16, 1877. 


On last Tuesday morning the champion prize fight of Dodge City was in- 
dulged in by Messrs. Nelson Whitman and the noted Red Hanley, familiarly 
known as ‘the red bird from the South.’ An indefinite rumor had been cir- 
culated in sporting circles that a fight was to take place, but the time and 
place was known only to a select few. The sport took place in front of the 
Saratoga, at the silent hour of 4:30 a. m., when the city police were retiring 
after the dance hall revelry had subsided, and the belles who reign there were 
off duty. Promptly at the appointed time the two candidates for champion- 
ship were at the joint. Col. Norton acted as rounder up and whipper-in for 
both fighters, while Bobby Gill ably performed the arduous task of healing 
and handling and sponging off. Norton called ‘time,’ and the ball opened 
with some fine hits from the shoulder. Whitman was the favorite in the pools, 
but Red made a brilliant effort to win the champion belt. During the forty- 
second round Red Hanley implored Norton to take Nelson off for a little 
while till he could have time to put his right eye back where it belonged, set 
his jaw bone and have the ragged edge trimmed off his ears where they had 
been chewed the worst. This was against the rules of the ring, so Norton 
declined, encouraging him to bear it as well as he could and squeal when he 
got enough. About the sixty-first round Red squealed unmistakably, and 
Whitman was declared winner. The only injuries sustained by the loser in 
this fight were two ears chewed off, one eye bursted and the other disabled, 
right cheek bone caved in, bridge of the nose broken, seven teeth knocked 
out, one jaw bone mashed, one side of the tongue chewed off, and several 
other unimportant fractures and bruises. Red retires from the ring in disgust. 





Kansas History as Published in the Press 


“Kansas County Homes After the Social Security Act,” was the 
title of a twenty-four-page article by Violet M. Fischer in The So- 
cial Service Review, of Chicago, December, 1943. 


The story of the Dewey-Berry cattle feud, which resulted “in the 
hottest murder trial in Kansas’ history,” was reviewed in a three- 
column article, “Chauncey Dewey Comes Back Into Headlines,” in 
the Manhattan Mercury-Chronicle, July 16, 1944. 


The history of the Hermansberg Immanuel Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, in northwest Marshall county, was sketched in the Marys- 
ville Advocate-Democrat and the Marshall County News, August 
10, 1944. The church was organized on August 8, 1869, and ob- 
served its diamond anniversary in 1944. 


Mrs. T. B. Matlock is author of a feature, “Narratives Incident 
To Life As It Was And People As They Were on Our Frontier,” 
which has been appearing at irregular intervals in the Marion Rec- 
ord-Review. Individuals and subjects featured in recent months in- 
clude: “The Billings Home,” August 10, 1944; “John Madden,” 
September 14; “J. H. McAllister, the Village Blacksmith,” October 
12; “Early Elections on Our Frontier,” November 9; “Reuben 
Riggs, lowa Frontiersman,” December 7; Marion county firsts, Jan- 
uary 18, 1945; “Indian Scare,” March 1, 8; “Crane’s Ranch,” April 
5; “Charles W. Thompson,” April 26, May 3; “The Cobles,” May 
24, and ramblings, July 12. Other articles of historical interest Sep- 
tember 14—the old settlers’ issue—were: “An Institution [Salem 
home] Dating Back to the Early 90’s Disappears This Year” and 
“Marion Co. Dreamed of Prosperity in Chingawassa Springs, 
Quarry Siding and Rainbow Lake,” by Lucy Burkholder. 


Short paragraphs relating to various phases of the history of 
Manhattan and vicinity are being furnished the Manhattan Mer- 
cury-Chronicle by Walter McKeen, president of the Riley County 
Historical Society. Publication of the paragraphs, which are being 
used as occasional fillers, began in November, 1944. 


Feature articles of general interest in recent numbers of the T'rans- 
actions of the Kansas Academy of Science, of Lawrence, include: 
“Review of the Fossil Vertebrates of Kansas,” by H. H. Lane, De- 
cember, 1944, and “The Development of Kansas Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Policies,” by Edwin O. Stene, March, 1945. The first state 
legislature of Kansas passed an act in May, 1861, establishing closed 
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seasons from April to August, inclusive, for prairie chicken, quail, 
partridges, wild turkey and deer. 


A history of the Emporia Public Library, organized December 14, 
1869, was sketched in the Emporia Gazette, December 14, 1944. 


Dr. Carl Coke Rister, head of the history department of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, reviewed the opening of lands in the Indian 
territory in “Free Land Hunters of the Southern Plains,” in The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, of Oklahoma City, in the Winter, 1944- 
1945, number and “ ‘Oklahoma,’ the Land of Promise,” in the 
Spring, 1945, issue. The first article gave the background leading 
to the Boomer movement of 1879-1889, and the second featured 
David L. Payne and other leaders active in that decade of Boomer 
agitation. 


A series of sketches by George H. Weld entitled “The History of 
Little River” appeared in the Little River Monitor from January 
31 to May 23, 1945. 


Interesting Arkansas City history is reviewed in Walter Hutchi- 
son’s “Folks Hereabouts” column appearing occasionally in the Ar- 
kansas City Daily Traveler. The founding dates of several of the 
city’s churches, which now number more than twenty, were men- 
tioned in the article printed February 8, 1945. 


An article by the late Howard C. Rash describing Salina in 1870 
was republished in the Salina Journal, March 14, 1945. 


A description of early-day Meade county, as gleaned from the 
February 19, 1886, issue of the Meade County Globe was written 
by William R. Owens for the Meade Globe-News, of Meade, April 
12, 1945. 


The history of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad Company, 
founded in Kansas in 1870, was briefly sketched in the Topeka 
Daily Capital, May 20, 1945. 


The part Winfield citizens played in the establishment of Still- 
water, Okla., in 1889, was reviewed by Dr. Berlin B. Chapman in a 
four-column article in the Stillwater News-Press, June 10, 1945. 
Dr. Chapman, who is a member of the faculty at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College at Stillwater, is preparing a book-length history of the 
town. He recently consulted the file of Stillwater’s first newspaper, 
the Oklahoma Standard, and other papers preserved by the Kansas 
State Historical Society which are not available in Oklahoma. 











Kansas Historical Notes 


The Kansas Commonwealth Club held its tenth anniversary din- 
ner at Wichita February 9, 1945. Miss Julia Emery was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Herman Quinius, 1944 president of the club, presided. 


The story of the establishment of the Lawrence Memorial Hos- 
pital, as told by Robert C. Rankin before a meeting of the Old and 
New Club of Lawrence on April 5, 1945, has been printed and is- 
sued as a pamphlet under the title, An Idea That Grew. 


Early Chetopa history was reviewed by Mrs. Sally Jones Schaef- 
fer of Parsons at a meeting of the Chetopa Historical Society April 
23, 1945. In the business session the following officers were elected: 
Mrs. Retha Farrington, secretary, and Robert Bell, treasurer. C. 
R. Cellars is president of the society. 


The Farmer’s Last Frontier: Agriculture, 1860-1897 (in 434 
pages), by Fred A. Shannon, was printed in May, 1945, as volume 
V of The Economic History of the United States series published by 
Farrar & Rinehart. When the farmer prospered so did the state, 
and Dr. Shannon has “tried to view the scene as the farmer saw it 
and to picture the farmer himself as he affected and was influenced 
by the world in which he worked and lived.” Dr. Shannon has spe- 
cialized in research in American social and economic history and is 
professor of history at the University of Illinois. He was a member 
of the history faculty at Kansas State College, Manhattan, fron 
1926 to 1939. 


The Wild Horse of the West is the title of a 348-page book by 
Walker D. Wyman recently issued from the press of the Caxton 
Printers of Caldwell, Idaho. Wyman is of the opinion that “the 
horse, while introduced by the Conquistadores, was established in 
the Southwest by Ofiate and his followers in the first years of the 
seventeenth century, and by the English and French on the Atlantic 
at approximately the same time.” He thinks the wild horse herds of 
Western America emerged from the ranches or mission ranches of 
the Spanish in the Americas, not from some tired horses which might 
have escaped from Coronado or his fellows. Spreading upward from 
the New Mexican ranches and trading centers, the horse was dis- 
tributed by Indian tribes, and reached the present Kansas-Missouri 
frontier around 1720. Horse culture spread like a fan from the 
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Rockies to the eastern Gulf area. These horses, breeding with the 
estrays from emigrants, ranchers and miners, produced the wild 
horses which until recently, were common on the Western plains. 


Stories of the Kickapoo Indians of northeastern Kansas, as told 
by Mrs. Francis M. Green to her daughter, Louise Green Hoad, 
were published in a 129-page illustrated book recently issued by the 
Caxton Printers of Caldwell, Idaho, under the title, Kickapoo Indian 
Trails. Mrs. Green came to Kansas in 1858 as a teacher in the 
Presbyterian mission for the Kickapoos. 


The 1945 Official Guide of the National Baseball Congress of 
America, announcing the annual national tournament to be held in 
Wichita August 10-22, has been issued. The book is replete with 
facts, rules, photographs, and the history of sandlot and semipro- 
fessional baseball, particularly in Wichita where national tourna- 
ments have been annually staged under the direction of Ray Du- 
mont, the Wichitan who originated them in 1935. 


Five industrial research studies have been printed by the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Publications in recent years. Four of these, in 
the Industrial Research Series, were titled: “The Outlook for Kan- 
sas Clay Products Industries,’ by Edward V. Kruger (1940), “Per- 
formance of a Coal Stoker-Fired Steam Heating Boiler as a Func- 
tion of the Height of the Furnace,” by Hayden Zimmerman and Al- 
fred H. Sluss (1942), “The Production of Carbon Black and Acti- 
vated Carbon From Hydrocarbons and Chlorine,” by Deloss E. 
Winkler and George W. Stratton (1942), and “Kansas Manufac- 
turing in the War Economy, 1940-1944,” by L. L. Waters (1945). 
Another study, “Optimum Producing Rates for Arbuckle Limestone 
Wells,” by P. T. Amstutz, Jr., and Eugene A. Stephenson (1944), 
was issued as Bulletin 1 of the Research Foundation Series. 


An eighty-page Genealogy Record of the Groening and Wiebe 
Families, by Jacob Z. Wiebe, was issued late in February, 1945, 
from the printing department of the Garden City Daily Telegram. 
The Groening and Wiebe families are descended from Anna Wiens, 
a Mennonite, who was born in Prussia in 1810. Her first husband 
was Abraham Groening I, by whom she had two sons. After Groen- 
ing’s death she married Jacob Wiebe and had eight children. Seven 
of the Wiebe children and one Groening came to Kansas. From this 
grandmother, Anna, Wiebe has traced 998 descendants. 











Please Note 


Due to the absence of several members of the staff in war service, 
which makes it necessary for the other experienced members to take 
care of the routine demands on the Society, The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly for a time will be printed with fewer pages. 


Volume XIII, now being published, will consist of eight numbers, 
covering the years 1944-1945. The index for this volume will appear 
as part of the November, 1945, issue. —Tue Epirors. 











Contributors 


Capt. JoHN Francis McDermort, a member of the Department of English 
at Washington University, Saint Louis, is now with the United States Army 
Air Force Intelligence in England. He has edited and annotated several jour- 
nals of early Western travelers, including Tizier’s Travels on the Osage Prai- 
ries (Norman, 1940), and The Western Journals of Washington Irving (Nor- 
man, 1944). 


MartuHa B. CaLpwe.u is a member of the staff of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society. 
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